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CHAPTER FOUR 


A pale sliver of moonlight streamed through the bedroom 
window Clarice struggled desperately to stay awake She dreaded 
the thought of enduring another nightmare. She dreaded the 
prospect of another encounter with the strange deformed figure who 


lurked in her dark dreams 


Suddenly, like a clap of thunder in the deathly nocturnal 
silence, an echo of footsteps rang out on the wooden stairway It 
was a strange shuffle she had heard before A clomp shuffle clomp 


shuffle clomp that was coming closer and closer - heading towards 


she realized with 


her room As it stopped outside her closed 


ie a stifled scream where she had heard these steps before 
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Introducing writing tool almost 
simple use typewriter, while giving you 
the sophisticated word processing capabilities 
Word Processor. 


Allin one design. 

The new Panasonic Personal Word Pro- 
cessor comes with virtually everything 

typewriter. The full-sized 80-character-by-25- 
line screen displays full patagraphs 
time. Which makes writ 
that lets you file 180 pages single 
3.5" floppy disk: 


will actually tell you how use it. 


Using the new Panasonic Personal Word 
Processor automatic, you practically 


Blank disks not included. Spelling pro 


don’ have read the manual get started. 
tutorial disk that will teach you 
what you need know just few minutes. 
The entire system menu driven. Just 
following some simple menus you.will able 
perform even complicated 
need push the help button, and 
this Panasonic sonal lord can 
Push-button editing, automatic spelling. 
The new Panasonic Personal Word Pro- 
cessor tool that will help you sharpen 
your writing. changing words, mov- 
ing reorganizing paragraphs 
easy and fast. Which more 
willing revise, refine, and rewrite your work 


Persona Word Processor will help make sure 
your spellings perfect, too. AccuS Plus” 


speling program through 
dictionary and 120-word 
personal dictionary looking for spelling errors 
spellings and inserts the correct word. 


The Panasonic Personal Word Processor 
versatile, one moment can use like 
The next, you can 
advantage its sophisticated mail pro- 
gram. create and organize 
your own mailing lists will even sort your 
names based predetermined spe 
fications and place them separate files. 
automatically draws names other 
‘mation and inserts them business and form 
letters for perso onal 

The new Panaso Word Pro- 
cessor. smarter than typewriter. ‘And 
easier use Which makes 

about perfect for writing. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
service help stimulate 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for 
right, fair, and decent 
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Not bombing New Haven 


Part New Haven, Connecticut, roll. 
Chemical washes have uncovered elegant 
pink brick facades for refurbished half-mil- 
lion-dollar homes. The stately Taft Hotel 
back, its ballroom intact, and the famous 
Shubert Theater has been resurrected after 
years vacant eyesore. Young lawyers, 
doctors, and business people make deals over 
cappuccino sidewalk cafes. Yale, al- 
ways, sits proudly aloof. 

Elsewhere town, crime and hunger are 
rampant and the schools are crumbling. New 
Haven, with population 126,000, has 
the seventh-highest percentage people liv- 
ing below the poverty line among all U.S. 
cities over 100,000. has the highest infant 
mortality rate the state. 

Conventional wisdom would hold that 
launch new weekly newspaper place 
like this, the editors would have aim 
squarely the suburbs and the gentrifying 
sections town order survive. But the 
New Haven Independent, two years old 
September, has included the city’s ethnic and 
less than upscale neighborhoods and thrived. 
has gathered journalism awards the 
bargain and held the feet the city’s daily, 
the New Haven Register, purchased two 
years ago the Ingersoll chain, the fire. 


CJR/Rollin Riggs 


fact, hear executive editor Paul Bass 
talk, has the Register the run. 
thought we’d just doing the thinking, the 
scoop them with five stories week. They 
were ignoring some the biggest things 
Although Register editor Thomas 
Geyer does not share that assessment, 
does praise the /ndependent’s 
writing and calls the Register 
ent’s coverage the neighborhoods relieves 
the Register certain 
says. divide the labor more than 

Still, some observers say that while the 
daily has increased its coverage the ethnic 
neighborhoods and the bleck community 
the face the weekly’s challenge, David 
continues scoop Goliath. Stories that the 
Independent has covered depth include the 
racial controversy surrounding the Demo- 
cratic party’s choice for the city’s registrar 
voters. For more than 100 years, the local 
practice had been for the ruling Democrats 
replace the retiring registrar with the dep- 
uty registrar, but the was broken 
when the deputy line, with eleven years 
experience that job, was black. The Dem- 


the map: 
The New Haven 
Independent 
covers poor 
neighborhoods 
well 

rich ones, and 
thrives. Its 
founders, left 
right: 
Bruce Shapiro, 
Carole Bass, 
Paul Bass 
(sitting), and 
Cynthia Savo. 


ocratic machine, dominated Italians and 
apparently feeling threatened the rising 
political power blacks, nominated white 
woman, who beat the deputy some 600 
votes September primary election. 

Another Independent story revealed that 
114 the city’s 150 highest-paid employees 
work for the education department, and that 
none them are teachers. The weekly has 
been scathingly critical the school system, 
one point saying editorial that school 
superintendent Dr. John Dow, Jr., has been 
looking ‘‘more like ignorant and spineless 
politician than educational Dow, 
who finds the ‘‘mediocre’’ and 
but sued for li- 
bel and lost, yet seems back 
speaking terms with the paper these days. 

continuing scoop has involved the busi- 
ness practices state senator Anthony Aval- 
lone, who also active zoning lawyer, 
developer, and member the city’s devel- 
opment commission. editorial last sum- 
mer that followed months stories about his 
involvement local projects charged that the 
senator’s private business dealings clash with 
his public responsibilities, contributing 
parking shortages, evic- 
tions, and rent increases all over 

The also covers the Register, 
breaking the story last November when the 
daily fired, rehired, and finally let Patricia 
Barnes, its aggressive environmental re- 
porter. 

Despite the sophisticated reporting, the 
dependent has something small-town 
newspaper sensibility. July example the 
regular feature, for instance, 
includes congratulations the Wea- 
softball team for their 11-0 city league 
record, and best wishes Martone, who 
was one twenty finalists with chance for 
the state’s million-dollar lottery drawing that 
month. didn’t like the alternative press 
shift baby boomer says 
Bass. the boomers got blander, did 
their Bass was only few years out 
Yale when, along with his wife Carole and 
their friends Cynthia Savo and Bruce Sha- 
piro, convinced Betsy Henley-Cohn, who 
runs industrial painting company, back 
their idea community weekly that truly 
covered the community. didn’t really 
know anything about the news business, but 
knew the New Haven Register,’’ Henley- 
Cohn says. liberal Democrat and that 
was conservative paper. bothered that 
the Register was the only voice there was, 
said help raise the 

Associate editor Shapiro says the 
pendent’s monthly income will surpass 
monthly expenses sometime this fall. Since 
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liable car. But after years working Volvo. 
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Exploring 
the issues 
that shape 
our times 


Each week, noted jour- 
nalists analyze the 
events that affect our 
lives “Washington 
Week public 
television’s longest- 
running public affairs 
program. 

Now its 22nd year, 
“Washington Week 
Review” provides prob- 
ing in-depth look what 
happening the 
nation and the world. 

Ford Motor Company, 
its tenth consecutive 
year, proudly joined 
Ford Aerospace 
underwriting this 
informative program. 

“Washington Week 
Review” produced 
WETA Washington, 
D.C. Consult your local 
listings for day and 
time your community. 
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the paper mailed free anyone who re- 
quests it—under the regulations the 
paper’s relatively inexpensive postal niche— 
that income comes almost entirely from ad- 
vertisements, which were scarce the first year 
but are fairly plentiful now. Postal regula- 
tions allow the paper also mail copies 
certain number households that did not 
request it, and the initially in- 
cluded some New Haven’s more affluent 
neighborhoods that group order at- 
tract advertisers. Now, Shapiro maintains, 
advertisers are attracted the paper’s di- 
verse and loyal readers—circulation 
25,000, equal half the number house- 
holds the city—and its quality. 

The quality argument was bolstered this 
spring when the Connecticut chapter the 
Society Professional Journalists, Sigma 
Delta Chi gave the Independent nine awards, 
more than any other weekly the state. Hen- 
ley-Cohn, meanwhile, thinks enough her 
investment back sister publication, the 
Bridgeport Light, scheduled roll Oc- 


Nancy Polk 


Nancy Polk free-lance writer who 
lives Woodbridge, Connecticut. 


The Palestinian press: 
life leash 


Some people are trained find news, but 
news and history came Jawdat Mana’a’s 
door. Born 1952 Dehaishe, West Bank 
refugee camp, began write about 
1980, after the camp was punished with 
weeks-long curfew for the burning Is- 
raeli army jeep. started sending stories 
Palestinian newspapers, and people started 
sending him news strife other camps. 
developed sizable have in- 
formation about the camps, and photos, that 
contacts not just with Palestinian reporters, 
tut with Israeli, European, and American 
journalists well. Opening the Bethlehem 
Press Service 1982 seemed only logical. 

Last March 13, armed Israeli soldiers, po- 
lice, and secret service officers entered 
Mana’a’s offices, ordered them temporarily 
closed, and arrested him. Two the soldiers 
carried M16s. took all negatives, 
hundreds photographs and papers, even 
the music cassettes like listen when 
says. Like many Palestinian re- 
porters with nationalist sentiments, Mana’a 
had been arrested before. This time was 
jailed twenty days without being charged, 
and then was accused possessing ma- 


terial that could incite his people rebel— 
photographs demonstrations and people 
wounded clashes with the army; Fax 
machine; cassette with Palestinian nation- 
alist songs; and most damaging all the 
eyes the authorities, one the thousands 
leaflets issued the leaders the inti- 


fadah, the Palestinians call their eleven- 


month-old uprising. Well-liked his for- 
eign colleagues, Mana’a assumes was ar- 
ticles published abroad about his arrest that 
spurred the military authorities release him 
without making him pay the bail—4,000 
shekels, $6,400—the court had imposed. 
His driver’s license was lifted, however, and 
returned find his phone lines cut. 

Mana’a one forty-seven Palestinian 
journalists jailed between the start the in- 
tifadah December and August 20, ac- 
cording the Arab Journalists’ Association 
the Occupied Territories. During that pe- 
riod, newspapers suffered temporary 
bans distribution the territories, the li- 
censes two magazines were permanently 
revoked, and three press services besides the 
one Bethlehem were closed. least one 
more journalist was arrested after that list was 
compiled, copy editor for Fajr, whose 
editor, Hanna Siniora, considered 
spokesman for the most moderate wing 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
Fajr has been particularly hard-hit, with eight 
journalists jailed and three deported. 

Israel justifies these harsh measures se- 
curity grounds. The legal rationale comes 
from the Defense Security Regulations 
1945, which, along with some 1,300 military 
orders, impose restrictions many aspects 
life the territories, including free expres- 


Interrogated: Editor Hanna Siniora 
Fajr after session with 
Israeli police. Like most Palestinian 
papers, his heavily censored. 
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sion. They were used sparingly until the mid- 
seventies and upsurge nationalism 
the territories. Over the past eleven months 
they have been wielded unremittingly against 
the Palestinian press. Under the regulations, 
newspapers and magazines the territories 
must submit the military censor two copies 
everything printed—from the 
weather political analysis. The censor may 

That phrase broad enough, the words 
1986 report Law the Service 
Man West Bank affiliate the Interna- 
tional Commission Jurists), include 
suggestion that West Bank inhabitants 
are suffering under occupation. .and [any] 
representation national 

the Palestinian press can’t even report 
its own problems. Asked whether 
Fajr’s remaining staff had been able write 
about their jailed and deported colleagues, 
editor shrugged. It’s big word. 
can write that they have been arrested. 
can say, ‘This man was arrested such 
and such day,’ but one will know the 
Another editor, who like most who 
were interviewed would not allow his name 
printed, says many reporters are reluc- 
tant legwork. say, should 
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out? The story will only cen- 
sored.’ 

Still, some Palestinian reporters have 
found partial detour around the censor. 
They feed their tips foreign wire services, 
then reprint the resulting stories; once articles 
are published outside Israel’s borders, the 
censors seem less harsh. News in- 
terest residents the West Bank and Gaza 
may also reach the Palestinian press way 
Palestinian reporters working for West Je- 
rusalem-based foreign media. All ten front- 
page stories published September the 
East Jerusalem daily Quds, for example, 
were taken from foreign wire services. 
titled one story AMERICAN DELEGATION 
CALLS U.S. STOP MILITARY AID 
says Samaan Khoury, West Bank 
journalist who works for Agence France- 
Presse. day after AFP ran it, saw 
with the same headline five East Jerusalem 

theory, Israel could censor its own 
press. From time time the prime minister 
and the defense ministry may decide that cer- 
tain issues are national security matters (Is- 
rael’s 1982 invasion Lebanon, for 
example). Israeli reporters must then submit 
stories about those issues the military cen- 
sor, who usually makes few, and minor, 
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changes. really not problem 
for says Dani Rubinstein, veteran cor- 
respondent the Israeli daily Davar. 

fact, the Israeli press publishes vivid 
accounts events that would instantly 
censored the territories, and are even fairly 
rare the U.S. press: detailed descriptions 
villages under siege for long periods, de- 
prived water, electricity, and food; eye- 
witness accounts beatings and shootings 
unarmed civilians; soldiers’ acounts 
their feelings about meting out such punish- 
ment (see the West Bank 
July/August). 

But such stories rarely get into the Pal- 
estinian press. early September, Mana’a 
covered intifadah birthday party hos- 
pital. patient had just turned seventeen, 
boy from Mana’a’s birthplace, Dehaisha, 
who had been critically wounded the stom- 
ach soldier’s bullet the month before. 
Unable eat, fed intravenous tubes, 
was clearly dying. Flowers bedecked the 
room; there was picture the illegal Pal- 
estinian flag over the bed. Someone blew out 
the candles three-tiered cake, and doc- 
tor fed the patient two forkfuls it. Young 
men from the camp, along with his parents 
and relatives, surrounded him. in- 
fitadah funeral, they weren’t mourning the 
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young man’s impending death, but celebrat- 
ing his martyrdom the Palestinian cause. 
Mana’a reported the event for the foreign and 
domestic clients his wire service, taking 
care give only the barest facts and not 
use the charged word infitadah. But came 
back censored full. always 
Mana’a says, when asked gets dis- 
couraged. not gets censored, 
Ellen Cantarow 
Ellen Cantarow, free-lance journalist, has 
been writing about the occupied territories 
since 1979. 


Distance and charity 
the poverty beat 


Outside one the hard luck hotels that give 
New York City’s Bowery its seedy flavor, 
colleague and were hot pursuit sources 
for article about homeless people who 
work. After hours waiting and talking 
people gathered there, met man who 
had what sounded like great story. There 
was hitch. wouldn’t talk unless paid 
him. didn’t, and walked away, taking 
his story with him. 
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That was the first time encountered 
demand for money from source but 
wasn’t the last. few days later the same 
thing happened with another homeless man 
the same neighborhood. 

The poor need money and reporters need 
information. began wonder these two 
appetites had put other journalists the 
spot. Does charity distort reporting? What 
follows brief and unscientific survey. 

Money for sources, particularly homeless 
ones, issue Fred Muir about all 
the Muir Los Angeles Times writer 
whose beat for the past ten months has been 
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homelessness. Times Mirror Square, where 
works, two blocks from skid row. 
not unusual take news source lunch, 
but when you’re talking about homeless 
person, lunch major event his 
says Muir. you think, ‘Is this going 
going tell the things thinks want 

Muir has taken such sources lunch and, 
more rarely, given change poor people 
has interviewed. try not give money, 
maintain the appearance 
says. Sometimes, however, break 
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communications company with eight television stations, cable systems, business information services and daily newspapers 


keeping both feet the floor. 

Because Chicago nothing compares 
with being there. 

Especially when the story the nation’s 
financial futures. 

Knight-Ridder has more reporters, 
including chief Chicago financial reporter 
Suzanne Cosgrove, than anyone else the 
floors Chicago’s Board Trade and 
Mercantile Exchange. 

The result: beat Reuters, Dow Jones 
and Telerate every day. 

Knight-Ridder reporters, equipped 
with notebooks and running shoes, dash 
from trader trader record the twists 
and turns the furiously churning mar- 
kets. What are the latest financial trends 
going prices and interest rates? 
And what does that mean our subscribers, 
whose decisions can affect millions 
dollars profits every trade? being 
the floor, Knight-Ridder reporters can 
alert subscribers market developments 
before the competition can even reach their 
sources the phone. 

The pace stunningly fast. fast, 
fact, the Mercantile Exchange has installed 
small, speed bumps the trading floor 
the brokers who abandoned their 
wing-tips slide into each other. 

Down the street the Chicago Board 
Trade, the Treasury bond pit the nation’s 
most active futures market. Six hundred 
men and women pack space feet across. 
Frantically bidding contracts, the traders 
make their deals relentless frenzy 
selling, shouting, screaming, pushing 
and waving. 

It’s tough turn this chaos into coherent 
and accurate coverage. 

tell our reporters, “Be there. And 
bring your running shoes.” 

Chicago’s markets are where much 
the world’s financial future charted. 
Recognizing this reality and making the 
commitment nonstop quality coverage 


just another way Knight- 
Ridder keeps its eyes open 
the possible. 
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MILLER 


WASHINGTON REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications 
being 


accepted. 


The Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships program 
designed help Washington-based print and broadcast 
bureau chiefs and staffers better job developing locally 
oriented news stories the nation’s capital. 


Beginning Spring 1989, fellows will spend two days 

month for months meeting with experienced Washington 
journalists, visiting the places where local news originates, 
learning how obtain information, and getting know 
prominent newsmakers and behind-the-scenes news sources. 


Eligibility The fellowships are designed primarily for 
journalists currently about assigned Washington 
any regional national newspaper, wire service, radio 
television station maintaining bureau Washington. 
Applicants’ employers must endorse applications and affirm 
recipients will permitted attend all sessions. 


Selection Fellowships will awarded based applicants’ 
potential provide superior coverage locally oriented news 
Washington for readers and audiences across the country. 


Schedule Applications are due January 15, 1989 and recipients 
will announced February 1989. Classes start April 1989. 


Location Many the sessions will held the National 
Press Club the National Press Building 14th and Streets, 
N.W. Others will take place Capitol Hill. 


Faculty The associates who will teach the sessions include 
experienced Washington reporters, analysts and other 
Washington-based experts. 


Fees The fellowships are tuition-free. Meals, and when 
applicable, transportation and lodging will provided. 


Affiliation The fellowships are operating program 

the Gannett Foundation Rochester, N.Y., cooperation with 
the National Press Foundation, and using the facilities the 
National Press Club. 


Additional information and application forms are available from: 


Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships 
P.O. Box 12310, Arlington, 22209, Phone: (703) 284-6727 
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down and give them something because 
while may reporter I’m human being 

One Muir’s colleagues the Times, 
Chris Woodyard, has similar rule about 
giving money sources but, unlike Muir, 
never breaks it. Woodyard views his ar- 
covers Long Beach, and recently wrote 
about homeless shelter there that was going 
broke. When the story did not result con- 
tributions the shelter, Woodyard was dis- 
appointed. never considered personal 
contribution, however: getting too 
personally involved. afraid losing 

But, confronted with suffering and the re- 
alization that they are building careers out 
poor people’s stories, some reporters make 
concessions compassion. 

Sharmon Stein, Chicago free-lance 
writer who until recently reported the 
homeless problem for New York Newsday, 
interview, yet she gives money voluntarily 
sources who are hard up. human 
being and professional. Hearing horrible 
story, it’s hard just walk Stein 
says. 

Patricia Hurtado New York Newsday 
tells buying groceries for woman she 
interviewed New Jersey motel used 
house some New York City’s homeless. 
woman said her baby hadn’t eaten and 
her check hadn’t come through. Physically 
they were dire she says. Her ar- 
ticle was not compromised, Hurtado adds. 
already gotten the 

Josh Barbanel, reporter for The New York 
Times, also draws sharp line between pay- 
ing and giving his beat, which includes 
welfare, social services, and the homeless. 
have made donations but keep separate 
from any quid pro says. dealing 
with panhandlers, may give them dollar 
two and say, ‘Okay, now set aside your 
mask panhandler, stop hustling me, and 
let’s 

Joe Frolik, who had the 

The Plain Dealer Cleveland for 
several years, has different approach. 
was doing article hunger and food 
stamps. went shopping with family and 
when they got the checkout counter they 
had put stuff back. felt bad, but ex- 
plained that was there observe and not 
change what they did the course their 
grocery 

While: Frolik believes probably have 
obligations human beings one 
would never make contribution food 
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Withsomany things 


Those inclined worry will always find 
things the economy worry about. 
But the fact is, Merrill Lynch research 
shows that many untapped investment 
opportunities are unfolding. And 
believe the time take advantage 
them has arrived. Here are those 
trends. And what the astute in- 
vestor can about them. 


Economic 


The basic economy sound. 
Personal income has been rising steadily 
for the last few years. The unemployment rate 


Total near 9-year low, and the gross 
pace. While our 
research shows the possibility 
modest length and degree. 
And economic growth should 
resume the end 1989. 


optimism for U.S. capital 


The American economy undergoing 
major change: the Industrial Renaissance. 
Exports are growing strongly. That means 
rise orders for American capital goods and 
excellent long-term opportunity profit from 
the rebuilding our industrial base. 


also see emerg- 
OS SSESSIN: one 
Investment Climate ing opportunities 
Inflation Jitters— selected 

Valid but Exaggerated Concerns high-yielding 


The memory of double-digit inflation in the late 1970s has ¢ 
pronounced effect on financial-market behavior today. The stocks such as 


react vigorously and harshly to any signs of incipient inflatic 


onse of the markets influences monetary poligall those of utilities 


Cun indicator of inflation 


And, Merrill 


Lynch Chief Investment Strategist Charles 
Clough points out, “Foreign investment flows 
into dollar-denominated financial assets 

are likely increasingly supportive the 
financial markets.” 


Inflation up. But not severely. 


While the drought the Midwest boosting 
food prices, the overall effect should neither 


US. TRADE 
percent change 
fromayear ago 
great nor long-lasting. our Chief 
Don Straszheim puts 
it,“The peak inflation rate, based 
year-to-year changes consumer 
5.5%, far below the 14.5% 


peak the second 


The interest rate outlook: something 
that should make everyone optimistic. 

Interest rates should decline substantially 
the next few years. This would spurred 
moderating inflation, slower economic 
growth 1989, and rising surplus the 
Social Security trust fund, which will make 
the government bigger customer for its own 
debt, reducing the amount must raise from 
the public. 

This means that U.S. Treasury bonds and 
high-quality corporate and municipal bonds— 
which are now paying healthy interest rates— 
considerably value. 


believe the time act now. 


For fuller discussion 
these opportunities, ask for 
our research report titled, 
“Unfolding Opportunities 
Amid Diminishing Expec- 
tations.” Write Merrill Lynch Response Center, 
P.O. Box 30200, New Brunswick, NewJersey 
08989-0200, call 1-800-637-7455, ext. 7066, 
contact your Merrill Lynch Financial 
Consultant. 

stand ready with specific investment 
recommendations. 

Because once again saying, with 
some pride and little pleasure, something 
you may have heard from before: 

Merrill Lynch bullish America. 


Merrill Lynch 


tradition trust. 


© 1988 Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc 
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MENCKEN 
WRITING AWARD 


1988 


“With fire, verve and perception, Mr. Warren Hinckle 
appeals not only the political but the aesthetic. 
shows Mencken-esque acerbity, and decent respect for 
learning and language.” 


Judges the 1988 Mencken Award 


Each year, The Baltimore Sun honors H.L. 
Mencken selecting newspaper columnist 
whose opinion and commentary reflect 
candid literary style and biting wit. 

The Baltimore Sun pleased announce 
Warren Hinckle winner the 8th annual H.L. 
Mencken Writing Award. Well-known writer and 
columnist, and associate editor for the San 
Francisco Examiner, Hinckle captures 
honest approach writing, and releases the 
world way that would make Mencken proud. 


MEETING THE 
REAGAN ADMINIS TRATI FAN CLUB 


“ON BENDED KNEE concludes that the news media 
allowed the White House, particularly during President 


first term, define what was 
—Andrew L. Yarrow, New York Times 


Brokaw, Anchor and Managing Editor, STRAUS 


NBC Nightly News GIROUX 


CHRONICLE 


ably kind cold. But reporter there 
observer, not interfere people’s 
Frolik satisfies his urge help people 
offering information. best thing you 
can steer them advocacy and self- 
help says. 

Carol McCabe the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin came know many families se- 
rious economic trouble during the three 
months 1986 she and photographer Steve 
Haines, now The Detroit News, worked 
one asked her for money, but after some in- 
terviews she bought groceries for families, 
and she made personal contributions com- 
munity and church groups working with the 
population she wrote about. Although she 
was criticized the pages the Review (see 
Poverty Story,’’ July/August 
1987), McCabe would again. 

felt was different moral sense, 
more checkbook journalism, than taking 
source lunch and paying big she 
says. knew did not compromise 
story; would the same McCabe 
says she made contributions not get in- 
formation, but gift gratitude for her 
sources’ generosity sharing their lives and 
homes with her despite their own impover- 
ishment. humanity contributes what 
give being caring person this world, 

won McCabe and 
Haines $5,000 each awards from World 
Hunger Year, the foundation cofounded 
deceased singer Harry Chapin. McCabe gave 
part her check people and organizations 
she encountered during the course doing 
the series. Haines split his check between 
homeless shelter and food bank Provi- 
dence, and got his newspaper match 
Annette Fuentes 
Annette Fuentes, who lives Brooklyn, 
writes regularly for Diario/La Prensa. 


The voice 
the Shining Path 


Many versions the truth crowd Lima’s cor- 
ner newsstands. For twelve years military 
dictatorship controlled the media Peru, but 
the rebirth democracy 1980 stimulated 
enormous appetite for unfettered news and 
opinion. Readers choose from fifteen daily 
newspapers, each with its own brand pol- 
itics. The three largest reflect the conserva- 
tive viewpoints the businessmen who own 
them. Two more are owned the govern- 
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become fashionable recent years 
say that manufacturing passe—that 
the future U.S. economy will prosper and 
grow based service and financial in- 
dustries. 

But the idea “post-industrial, 
world-class” economy contradiction 
terms. Manufacturing essential 
long-term U.S. economic growth. Here 
are few reasons why: 


Manufacturing responsible for 
percent all private research and devel- 
opment the U.S. Research and devel- 
opment the key new products, pro- 
cesses, higher productivity and, hence, 
higher living standards. 

Manufacturing has commanding 
effect the overall economy. Its pur- 
chases represent percent gross do- 
product, its shipments nearly 
percent. When 
ployment rises percent, unemploy- 
ment the rest the economy goes 


World-Class Economy 


Manufacturing workers are among 
the most highly skilled and educated 
people America’s workforce. This 
translates into high-wage jobs. 


drives economic activ- 
ity the world over. How keep U.S. 
manufacturing working for America? 

The same policies that are good for the 
economy broadly will good for manu- 
facturing—a balanced federal 
tax policies that promote saving and in- 
vestment, fairly valued dollar that 
allows American exports flourish, and 
open markets home and abroad. 

Manufacturing essential element 
healthy, dynamic American econ- 
omy. new administration prepares 
take office, need national debate 
the direction economic policy and 
how affects manufacturing. 

Eastman Kodak Company would like 
send you free copy study, “The 
Case for Manufacturing America’s 
Future.” Please call toll-free: 


1-800-44-KODAK 


Extension 962 


AMERICA WON’T MAKE 
WITHOUT MANUFACTURING 


| 
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ment, and another two factions within the 
ruling party. Most the rest are identified 


with the left. 


But one far-left tabloid published every 
morning Lima these days testing the 
limits press freedom. His- 
torical Necessity the Service the Peo- 
only reports but eulogizes armed 
attacks the country’s Shining Path guer- 
rillas. The government says Diario incites 
murder and subversion and plays active 
role the insurgency, which 
15,000 lives eight years fighting. 
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Commodity Journalism 


Diario’s managers say they have links 
the guerrillas, but when comes Shining 
Path the paper consistently scoops its com- 
petitors, even though its newsroom doesn’t 
have single telephone. 

Diario’s modest headquarters are 
ten-room house sitting potholed street 
Saturday August, youthful editors and re- 
porters, part staff twenty, were laying 
out front page that trumpeted exclusive 
interview with Shining Path 
field commander. 


s 


Information... 
The Most Valuable 


Gathering information quickly and efficiently 
the key successful journalism. succeed 
today's news you need timely 
information people, industries, and subjects 
relating your story assignment. The source 
for your success DataTimes. 


DataTimes network full text newspaper 
and newswire archive information covering 
continents and over 140 cities, plus gateway 
the services Dow Jones News/Retrieval®. 


more searching through stacks 
newspapers, library files, microfiche. 
Access information from yesterday, last 
year, seconds from your personal 
editorial computer. 


DataTimes provides information from the local 
source; whether that source Sydney 
Minneapolis Montreal, Dallas Wall 
Street. 


DataTimes the most valuable commodity 
journalism, and the source for your success. 


Call and subscribe 


Datalimes 


14000 Quail Springs Parkway Suite 450 
Oklahoma City, 73134 
Datatimes is also available on Dow Jones News/.etrievak® 
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the stairs from the dingy newsroom, 
leather-jacketed Jorge Talich, the general 
manager, apologizes for the absence Luis 
Arce, Diario’s editor chief, who had 
just been jailed charges smuggling gov- 
ernment-subsidized newsprint and illegally 
possessing pistol. Talich says the real 
reason for Arce’s arrest was his unprece- 
dented interview with ‘‘Chairman 
the nom guerre the elusive Shining Path 
guru, Abimael Two printings the 
ninety-four-page pamphlet carrying the in- 
erview Report the were 
snapped curious public, but Au- 
gust police confiscated all 100,000 copies 
the third printing the slim justification 
that they didn’t carry the name the printer, 
requirement that had not previously been 
enforced. Four days later Arce was detained, 
resulting protests from the Peruvian Jour- 
nalists’ Guild. was released October 

Shining Path launched its armed rebeilion 
1980, move announced hanging 
dead dogs from lampposts. Since then has 
gained well-earned reputation for violence. 
Its guerrillas murder policemen, provincial 
government officials, and even Lima politi- 
cians order exploit the simmering re- 
sentment Andean Indians despised for 
centuries Peru’s coastal elites. This re- 
sentment hard exaggerate, and the kill- 
ings have produced positive results for the 
insurgents. eight years, Shining Path has 
spilled out its base the southern Andes 
and into every corner the country. Her- 
metically organized and fanatically devoted 
Gonzalo’s thought,’’ Shining 
Path’s estimated 5,000 militants and 20,000 
active supporters have pushed Peru the 
edge civil war. 

For the last year and half, Diario has 
faithfully chronicled the guerrilla advance. 
Founded broadly leftist newspaper the 
late 1970s, shifted its viewpoint various 
political factions gained control the news- 
room. March last year the newspaper 
took firm stand favor Shining Path 
after civil engineer named Carlos Angulo 
became editor chief. October 1987, 
powerful bomb carried three men linked 
the police exploded front Diario’s 
offices, and Angulo promptly moved Can- 
ada. Arce took his place, and has contin- 
ued the pro-Shining Path policy. 

Recent headlines tell the story. the an- 
niversary the rebellion, Diario pro- 
claimed EIGHT YEARS WRITING NEW 
HISTORY BLOOD. Other recent headlines: 
CHRONICLES AND ANECDOTES THE POP- 
ULAR WAR (PART and HOMAGE THE 
BEGINNING THE ARMED STRUGGLE. The 
newspaper’s critics bitterly note that 
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Believe Letting More 
Than One Person Handle Your 


Loomis, Sayles, believe there are some things 
life better left the hands the individual. And 
pension fund investments are certainly one them. 

Which why Loomis, Sayles, give our portfo- 
lio managers authority exercise their individual 
judgment and expertise. Because along with that 
authority comes responsibility, which, 


turn, gives way sense accom- Loomis, LES 
Company 


plishment, and energy surpris- 
ing intensity. 


Pension Investment Like Having 
Committee Design Horse. 


attracts and rewards excellence the individual. 

It’s approach that allows our managers take 
advantage sudden changes and opportunities the 
market. Without waiting for committee response. 

It’s approach that, with the backing our exten- 
sive resources, has achieved over $22 billion assets 
currently under management. 

And for those corporations percep- 
tive enough realize the benefits 


individualized management, it’s 


investment approach that that may right for you. 


Boston Chicago Detroit Memphis Milwaukee NewYork Pasadena Philadelphia SanFrancisco Washington, D.C. 
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YALE LAW SCHOOL 
Fellowships Law 
for Journalists 


Five fellowships each year Tuition plus $20,000 stipend 


Yale Law School offers outstanding journalists the chance step back from 
the press deadlines and learn about law depth. Our superb faculty, 
small classes, and challenging and supportive student community make the 
school invigorating place study legal theory and policy issues well 
day-to-day procedure. Fellows follow the first-year law curriculum, 
taking basic required courses—including constitutional law—in the fall 
term and electives the spring. Upon successful completion the 
program, fellows receive the degree Master Studies Law. 

Since thanks the generous support the Knight Foundation, 
the fellowships have included, addition tuition, stipends $20,000 


toward living expenses. 


Applications must submitted January 15, 1989. For further 
information, please write Fellowships Law for Journalists, Yale Law 
School, 401A Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 06520. 
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IT’S NOT 
PRETTY STORY 


1987, journalists 
were killed the line duty. 
That same year there 
were nearly 600 documented 
cases, worldwide, journalists 
being threatened, expelled, 
imprisoned, attacked 


What can do? 
Call write: 
Committee Protect Journalists 
West 44th Street N.Y., N.Y. 10036 
(212) 944-7216 


Internships 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the winter program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and pro- 
duction projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid customary 
rates for any writing they may publish 
during their tenure. Interns may 
enrolled concurrently college 
university; they may also unaffi- 
liated. Positions are both part- and 
full-time. 

Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing sample, two refer- 
ences, and letter explaining their 
interest to: 


Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 
Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
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Diario’s style sheet the murder un- 
armed civil servant guerrilla 
but when guerrilla dies police 
Diario has violated all 
the ethics any journalist who deserves the 
says César Hildebrandt, talk 
show host and the editor the influential 
magazine 

Diario’s triumphant accounts rebel 
actions are mixed with more conventional 
reports street protests and alleged gov- 
ernment abuses. For international news, the 
editors draw dispatches from Agence 
France-Presse and the Chinese news agency 
Moscow and Peking. review the movie 
The Last Emperor blasted the film 
Television listings, crossword 
puzzles, sports, and even jokes lighten the 
readers’ load. 

One thing conspiciously missing from 
the newspaper’s sixteen tightly packed 
Diario carries ads. The gov- 
ernment contends that subsidized 
Shining Path. Managing editor Alicia Figu- 
eroa says Diario entirely financed from 
newsstand sales. Its circulation has never 
been audited, but Figueroa says the news- 
paper sells many 100,000 copies. (Ear- 
lier this year Arce set circulation 30,000.) 
Among its more avid readers are government 
and embassy analysts, for whom Diario 
required reading. 

Diario declared spokesman for 
Shining Interior Minister Juan Soria 
says. makes noxious propaganda, but the 
law protects Peruvian President Alan 
Garcia has asked Congress change the law. 
Mindful the Peruvian hunger for press 
freedom after the years military dictator- 
ship, Garcia was slow move against 
Diario. But four days after the first printing 
the Guzman interview went sale July, 
Garcia demanded law punish those who 
print, distribute, broadcast, advocate any- 
thing that incites guerrilla violence. 

Although requested Gar- 
cia, late September the law was still 
bogged down congressional debate. Mean- 
while, Diario faces more immediate 
problem. After Garcia launched his offensive 
against the paper, its print shop refused 
renew its contract with the newspaper, and 
other printer will openly take the job. 
Diario has now been reduced four-page 
closed location—until can buy its own 
press. 


Merrill Collett free-lance journalist who 
has been living Venezuela for the last five 


years. 


Merrill Collett 
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While truth may may not stranger than 
fiction, often much harder come by. 
especially the case when the truth compli- 
cated, and the fiction offered recog- 
nized expert with well-deserved reputation 
field unrelated the matter directly issue. 

column Sylvia Porter, who pioneered the 
field printing sound advice financial mat- 
ters. Her column, fact, began with some finan- 
cial truths: Every American produces about ton 
garbage year, and American communities 
spend more than billion annually haul 
away. Furthermore, she noted, the costs are es- 
calating landfills close, and government offi- 
every level are desperate for solutions. 

Having made factual start, Miss Porter 
then lists seven commandments for waste- 
consumers. She urges them, among 
other things, ask for brown paper bags the 
supermarket instead plastic sacks, and 
patronize those fast-food restaurants that use 
paper packaging and shun those offering foam 
plastic containers. She also discourses 
biodegradability, composting, landfill space, and 
the undesirability mass-burn incinerators 
backyard. The trouble is, her treatment 
these subjects intermingles fiction with fact. 

Miss Porter writes that paper take-out con- 
tainers can composted and returned the 
soilinless than year—that biodegradable pack- 
aging, other words, decomposes and doesn't 
take precious landfill space. But she confuses 
composting—which mostly involves leaves and 
other lawn and garden wastes piled above 
ground—with landfilling. 

Nearly percent the materials 
landfills, including paper, are considered 
biodegradable. But these materials really dis- 
appeared less than year, landfills 
overflowing. Actual excavation landfills, con- 


Truth, fiction, and solid waste 


ducted university scientists, has uncovered 
refuse dating from 1970, but looking much the 
same did when first buried. This mummified 
trash included wood, paper, and food refuse, 
well plastics. 

Modern sanitary landfills, their very 
design, compact and cover the materials they 
contain, and have special systems collect and 
control potentially toxic runoff and gases. These 
systems are required government regulation. 
Landfills are kept dry possible, prevent 
groundwater contamination and other health 
hazards. Scientists have pointed out that the 
elements necessary for biodegradation—mois- 
ture, oxygen, the right kinds microorganisms— 
are all short supply landfill. therefore 
takes from years before meaningful 
level biodegradation takes place—far too long 
alleviate today’s landfill shortage. 

Waste disposal is, truth, volume prob- 
lem, not materials problem. Plastic grocery 
bags, fast-food foam containers, and similar 
products account for less than one half one 
percent the solid waste stream. Substitute 
paper for these items, and solid waste will still 
generated, sometimes greater volume. Those 
paper bags Miss Porter urges use, for 
example, typically are six times bulkier than plas- 
tic and take six times the space landfills. 

Other points could raised. But not our 
intention enter into protracted argument with 
Miss Porter. We're merely stating that the 
debate over the country’s solid waste problem, 
truth has many facets, and the list villains 
includes anybody who has ever discarded 
empty milk carton, old bedspring, the re- 
mains chicken dinner. 

other words, all part the problem, 
and all ought working together 
finding solutions. Fiction masquerading truth 
should play part the process. 
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Livingston 
Awards 


For Young Journalists 


Three $5,000 Prizes 


will given the 

Mollie Parnis Livingston 

Foundation for the best 

1988 print broadcast 

coverage local, national 
and international news 

journalists aged and 
younger any U.S. medium. 


Purpose: 


recognize and further 
develop the abilities 
young journalists. 


Procedure: 


All entries will judged 

the basis single report 

or, the case series, seven 
reports. Organizations may apply 

for individuals, individuals may 
apply their own. The deadline for 
1988 entries February 13, 1989. 
Application forms may obtained 
from Charles Eisendrath, Executive 
Director, The Livingston Awards, 
The University Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. 
Telephone: (313) 764-2424. 


Judging Panel 


Final selection the 1988 AWARDS will made by: 


Mollie Parnis Livingston, 


chairman, The Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation 


Ken Auletta, 


writer, New Yorker and columnist, New York Daily News 
David Brinkley, correspondent, ABC News 


John Chancellor, commentator, NBC News 


Richard Clurman, 


former chief correspondents, Time-Life Publications 


Osborn Elliott, 


professor journalism, Columbia University 
Ellen Goodman, columnist, Boston Globe 


Charlayne Hunter-Gault, 


national correspondent, MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 


Mike Wallace, correspondent, CBS News 
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Why the Voice won’t taik 


Early last June the Review received detailed proposal from 
journalist who wanted write article about the Voice 
America that would, effect, serve briefing paper 
for the next president. Citing specific scripts aired the 
VOA, the article would describe how the agency 
portions had become increasingly politicized during 
the two terms the Reagan administration and would make 
the case that action the new president and Congress 
was imperative if, that is, either branch government 
cared about journalistic integrity the VOA. 

The letter writer was Carolyn Weaver, free-lance jour- 
nalist who worked part-time VOA staff writer. Weaver 
said she did not want use pseudonym but might 
compelled to, inasmuch regulation the United States 
Information Agency, the VOA’s parent, requires employees 
submit for prepublication review any article that bears 
foreign policy matters the VOA itself. replied 
that the proposal interested but that hoped she would 
able use her own name. Our last look the agency 
the Voice May/June 1982) had 
appeared under pseudonym; did not relish the thought 
another pseudonymous article the same agency. 

Shortly thereafter, Weaver called say that she would 
write under her own name and that she had decided bring 
suit federal district court, asking the court enjoin the 
enforcement the USIA rule the ground that uncon- 
stitutionally infringes her First Amendment rights. (Ac- 
cess classified material not issue this case.) The 
federal district court and the U.S. Court Appeals have 
denied her request for preliminary injunction; her appli- 
cation for permanent injunction still pending. Her law- 
yer, Stephen Kohn formerly with the Government 
Accountability Project, now private practice expects 
the case heard sometime January 1989. 

Carolyn Weaver has stuck her neck out. Almost all 
her sources within the VOA have been more cautious, in- 
sisting anonymity. Yet many cases VOA officials will 
surely, the process elimination, able zero 
her source. Thus, many people who consented speak 
Weaver can said have stuck their necks out, too. 

Stymied her effort get her colleagues the VOA 
the record, Weaver was also barred from getting 
comment from top officials both the VOA and the USIA. 
letter the Review, VOA director Richard Carlson, 
former television journalist, explained his reasons for re- 
fusing comment: many the incidents about which Weaver 
wanted speak him had received wide public attention 
and neither nor USIA director Charles Wick had 


anything add; Weaver’s legal brief, which she stated 
that her article would focus what she regarded political 
interference with the VOA, made clear that she was 
biased; her attempts elicit comment indicated more 
than belated attempt provide the appearance fairness. 
Carlson’s letter concluded: respectfully decline par- 
ticipate this charade facilitating Ms. Weaver’s attempt 
recycle old news, rumor, and 

readers, including Mr. Carlson, decide 
whether his accurate description what Carolyn 
Weaver set out and what she has done. 


Monopoly marches 
STEPHEN BARNETT 


Newspaper competition the U.S. must alive and well, 
for now faces three legal moves designed kill off. 

The best-known effort has been blocked temporarily; the 
great Detroit newspaper merger has become the great Detroit 
newspaper case. The game seemed over early August, 
when outgoing Attorney General Edwin Meese III overruled 
administrative law judge and approved the joint operating 
agreement between Knight-Ridder’s Detroit Free Press and 
Gannett’s Detroit News (see High-Stakes ‘Fail- 
ure’ CJR, January/February). But the newly formed 
Michigan Citizens for Independent Press challenged 
Meese’s ruling, and federal district judge stayed the JOA 
hours before was into effect. Another district judge 
then upheld the pact, saying Meese had not been 
But the U.S. Court Appeals stayed 
again, saying the opponents had presented legal 
The Court Appeals was scheduled hear the 
case October 28, with decision likely November. 

Meese ruled the Free Press paper under the 
Newspaper Preservation Act because had lost lot 
money (as had the News, owing their price war); because 
could not stop its losses (neither could the 
News); and because the News was ahead the market 
(though not much) and was continuing 
its pricing 

the Detroit JOA upheld, this reasoning could doom 
daily newspaper competition the twenty-five cities that 
still have cities including New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Houston, Denver, San Antonio, and Bos- 
ton. Publishers there need only what Gannett and Knight- 
Ridder did Detroit: slash their prices and take several 
Stephen Barnett professor law the University 
California Berkeley. 
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years losses. Either the rival paper succumbs, leaving 
one-paper monopoly, the rival fights back, Detroit. 
that case neither paper can stop its losses, 
and the paper that trails failing, according Meese’s 
test. The owners then can cash their losses for the shared 
monopoly JOA. 

Thinking the Detroit JOA was the bag, Gannett could 
not wait apply this strategy Little Rock, Arkansas. Six 
days after Meese’s ruling and two days before the Mich- 
igan Citizens filed their unexpected lawsuit Gannett’s 
Arkansas Gazette lowered its subscription price more 
than half, from $1.98 cents per week. in- 
vesting money now. We’re not profit the Ga- 
zette’s publisher told The Wall Street Journal. 

Walter Hussman, Jr., publisher the rival Arkansas 
Democrat, accused Gannett seeking create monopoly 
Little Rock, through forcing the Democrat out 
business into joint operating with the 
Gazette. Hussman filed amicus brief support the 
Michigan Citizens, saying the Detroit JOA would ‘‘provide 
blueprint for eliminating competition all remaining two- 
newspaper towns, including Little 

While the Detroit JOA would the nation’s biggest, the 
littlest JOA being sought Manteca, California, town 
35,000 not far from Stockton. 

This proposal which the Justice Department 
receiving public comments till December raises ques- 
tions far bigger than Manteca. would the first JOA 
involve daily paper (the Manteca Bulletin) and non- 
daily, the allegedly twice-weekly Manteca News. 

The non-daily press burgeoning, thanks largely new 
technologies, and providing monopoly dailies with what 
often their chief competition. That competition would 
threatened, two ways, Manteca-style JOAs between 
daily and non-daily papers. First, the lopsided market power 
and financial resources monopoly daily two 
joint-operating dailies could coerce non-daily into 
JOA, thus eliminating that paper competitive factor. 
Second, daily and operating under JOA and 
wielding jointly set rates for ads and circulation, including 
combination rates for both papers together, could mount 
devastating attack other non-dailies the market. Mo- 
nopoly dailies (or JOA dailies) thus could line sweet- 
heart weekly, take into JOA, and use 
cat’s paw crushing non-daily competitors. 

the third front, JOA publishers have asked Congress 
broaden the Newspaper Preservation Act let them dis- 
tribute free (bundles advertising materials), 
separately from their newspapers, nonsubscribers 
circulation areas. (The NPA now limits its 
antitrust exemption publications which ‘‘a substantial 
and editorial opinion.’’) 

The JOA publishers’ bill failed pass the Senate 
But June, Senator Howard Metzenbaum Ohio nor- 
mally strong backer the antitrust laws, but he’s for 
reelection and there’s JOA Cincinnati quietly offered 
the bill amendment unrelated antitrust measure. 


Most the press stayed quiet mouse, but suburban 
and weekly papers rallied opposition, and The Washington 
Post and The New York Times both ran stories mid-July. 
then Metzenbaum longer was sponsoring the amend- 
ment, telling Eleanor Randolph the Post that found 

But the amendment was still before the Senate, cospon- 
sored Senators Daniel Inouye Hawaii (JOA Hon- 
olulu), Jake Garn Utah (Salt Lake City), and Robert Byrd 
West Virginia (Charleston). 


JOA owners say they are only seeking the right 

what single-owner newspapers can do. In- 

ouye’s words, newspapers are competitive 
disadvantage and must brought into parity with their 
single-owner But JOA papers, thanks their 
congressionally granted monopolies, don’t compete with 
other metropolitan dailies, single-owned otherwise. They 
compete only with much smaller suburban and weekly 
papers. Nor they claim hurting financially. one 
estimate, JOA papers earn about twice what others do, and 
newspaper industry profits are two three times the average 
for all U.S. business. 

The suburban and weekly papers, though, could badly 
hurt competing which would appeal 
many their advertisers. While the existing antitrust ex- 
emption lets the JOA publishers maximize their profits 
setting high rates for their newspapers, the proposed 
amendment would let them act jointly set lower rates for 
shoppers, and send these bundles ads households that 
not take their newspapers. The JOA owners might thus 
mop the suburban and weekly competition. 

October the amendment was withdrawn, its sponsors 
saying was not needed after all because, they claimed, 
the NPA already gives JOA owners the power they want. 
They vowed bring the amendment back, however, the 
courts should take opposing view. 

while the Detroit JOA, upheld, points the way 
replacing daily competition with two-paper monopolies 
the remaining competitive cities, the Manteca idea and the 
NPA amendment, needed, would give monopoly dailies 
new weapons turn against suburban and weekly papers. 
newspaper competition seems hard stamp out, it’s not 
for want trying. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Brazosport, Texas, Facts, for gracelessness 
under pressure. With Hurricane Gilbert heading its way and 
officials suggesting that residents evacuate the county’s 
flood-prone areas, the daily Facts closed shop and ran 
showing little concern that the percent the Bra- 
zosport’s residents who chose stay might left infor- 
mationally high and dry. publisher Bruce Morisse 
explained (with logic) three days later, 
when the coast was clear and publication resumed, 
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decided that the best service could render would 
evacuate first. then, adding insult injury, The Facts 
proceeded, news reports and editorials, criticize radio 
and television stations for perceived their 
Hurricane Gilbert coverage. For different view 
consider the performance the nearby Galveston 
Daily News, which continued publish throughout the cri- 
sis, come hell high water. 

Laurel: the New York Daily News and reporters Jack 
Newfield and Tom Robbins, for high-flying inquiry into 
the questionable business practices and fund-raising tactics 
state controller Edward Regan, New York’s chief fiscal 
officer and sole trustee its $38 billion pension fund (as 
well would-be governor). Based documents obtained 
under the Freedom Information Act, review Regan’s 
campaign filings, internal memorandums, and interviews 
with more than fifty Wall Street lawyers, bankers, and mort- 
gage-financing and pension experts, the four-part series (be- 
ginning August 31) disclosed, among other things, that 
Regan has routinely solicited campaign contributions 
some $4.6 million since 1985 from individuals and firms 
wanting business with the state; that has frozen out 
companies that won’t comply; and that, only few short 
weeks after Texaco had promised make $10,000 con- 
tribution his war chest, Regan agreed vote the pension 
fund’s stock back Texaco management takeover fight. 
The News’s exposé produced city, state, and federal inves- 
tigations, well editorial bow from The New York 
Times the folly giving any state controller 
control over the management pension funds. 

Laurel: The Kansas City Star and reporter Joe Ste- 
phens, for hitting the journalistic jackpot with enterpris- 
ing inquiry into Missouri’s $120 million-a-year bingo 
industry. Among the Star’s revelations: that charities spon- 
soring the weekly games often made less money than the 
owners the halls; that games were staffed professional 
operators rather than unpaid volunteers, required 
law; and that convicted felon and reputed associate 
organized crime figures was affiliated with games sponsored 
several local charities, including home for the aged 
which does not exist. Following the Star’s report, three 
the four groups involved dropped the games, the fourth’s 
license was revoked, and the Department Revenue put 
forth ten-point plan for reform the lucrative games. 

Laurel: the Brattleboro, Vermont, Daily Reformer, for 
taking journalistic lemon and making lemonade. After 
publishing police department press release asking for in- 
formation about local woman that had 
taken place some forty-eight hours before and learning from 
the nearby Keene Sentinel that the had actually 
involved beating and rape, the Reformer moved quickly 
live its name. addition stories and editorials 
challenging the police chief’s policy protecting rape vic- 
tims from unwelcome publicity using code words for the 
crime the fact that that person was sexually 
violated would serve good the chief was 
quoted saying. fact that she was raped not 
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essential piece information’’), the Reformer boldly 
printed anonymous letter from the victim herself the 
top page one. Describing her three-and-a-half-hour ordeal 
and her but reaction the 
brutal attack, the letter writer eloquently argued against the 
police chief’s misguided approach. flood sympathetic 
letters hailing her courage was followed organized 
march and candlelight vigil led the victim, who had 
eventually decided that disclosing her identity would best 
serve the More Silent cause. 

Laurel: Washington Jewish Week for highly useful 
background check some the dubious characters ap- 
pointed George Bush panel formed enlist ethnic 
support for his presidential campaign. Among the chosen, 
reporter Larry Cohler revealed, were Jerome Brentar, 
Holocaust revisionist with involvements’’ and 
Florian Galdau, Romanian Orthodox priest identified 
the New York chief Romania’s pro-Nazi Iron Guard. 
Within week after the piece appeared, Brentar, Gal- 
dau, and four other appointees were gone from Bush’s 
nic (The campaign not have been 
expected ascertain every detail about prospective panel 
members the screening Bush spokesman Mark 
Goodin was later reported telling The New York Times.) 

Dart: the San Francisco Chronicle, for flagrant 
breach journalistic etiquette that has become all too com- 
mon. August 29, Pacific News Service sent out sub- 
scribers over the wire copyrighted story reporter 
Bill Kenkelen which was revealed that, despite the 
Catholic Church’s public opposition mandatory testing 
for AIDS and discrimination against people who test 
positive for the deadly virus, some Catholic male religious 
orders are fact testing applicants for evidence the 
disease and rejecting them found. One day later, the 
Chronicle ran re-reported version the story under the 
byline Don Lattin, the paper’s religion writer. (For 
more charitable handling Kenkelen’s scoop, consider the 


San Jose Mercury News and The Sacramento Bee, both 


which gave proper credit not only Kenkelen and PNS, 
but also the National Catholic Reporter, which, the 
wire story had noted, longer version the story was 
concurrently appearing.) 

Laurel: the Las Vegas chapter the Society Profes- 
sional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, for taking activist 
role protecting the credibility the press. Uneasy about 
the fact that Fred Lewis, the moderator public television 
station KLVX’s Nevada Week Review, also happened 
partner public relations firm whose clients included 
several local newsmakers, SDX members refused partic- 
ipate the program unless Lewis was replaced. (KLVX 
thereupon dropped the show.) Dart: Jeff German, col- 
umnist for the Las Vegas Sun, for his misguided attack 
SDX’s who, suggested, de- 
highest peak Lee Canyon have their pickled brains 
read the First Amendment out loud 1,000 
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strange way measure company? 
Not 

These days the push improve 
the bottom line has put new pressures 
the way companies behave. 

the point where some have 
the idea that higher profits and ethical 
behavior are exclusive. 

course, this isn’t true. Nor has 
ever been. 

This “new” P/E Ratio simply 
reaffirms the proven axiom that... 


conduct 
good business. 


voicing clear code conduct 
from the top, company can eliminate 
misunderstanding and clarify the 
responsibilities each employee. 

Taking the lead this way will 
raise morale and productivity, while 
reducing the potential for fraud and 
legal jeopardy. 


THE NEW P/E RATIO 


INCREASINGLY COMPLEX WORLD, AICPA MEMBERS 


CPAs who are members the 
American Institute CPAs 
know the value 
rigorous ethical code. 


They work for companies all sizes, 
managers, accountants, 
independent auditors and 
fact, Louis poll named CPAs 
the most ethical ail professionals. 
The leaders the accounting 
profession—members the 
recently voted strengthen their 
Code Professional Conduct even 
further. The new code defines proper 
conduct terms integrity, 
objectivity and independence— 
all protect the public interest. 
Members the AICPA believe 
that every company should have 
ethics code. Not limit profits, but 
enhance them. 


The measure excellence. 


AICPA 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1211 Avenue the Americas, New York, 10036-8775 


MORE THAN 260,000 CPAs PUBLIC PRACTICE, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


PROVIDE QUALITY SERVICE THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 
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Dead fish and red herrings: 


how the EPA 
the news 


JIM SIBBISON 


the evening news The New York 
page one. Philip Shabecoff reported 
from Washington that nearly percent 
systems had met their pollution-control 
istrator the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Thomas conceded that the na- 
its waterways. Still, Shabecoff wrote, 
Thomas ca!led the performance sew- 
age plant operators ‘‘a significant step 
toward the goal making the nation’s 
streams and estuaries fishable and 
NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1988 
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ference differently. featured the 
statement that cities from “‘Boston 
Key West, Florida, have failed com- 
with the sewage plant pollution- 
control requirements. August 
Newsweek cover story, Tom Morgan- 
thau observed similarly that authorities 
the New Jersey shore San Fran- 
cisco have been forced suspend bath- 
ing because sewage plant 
for the many fishable 
and swimmable streams Shabecoff re- 
ferred to, the EPA’s latest report Con- 
gress, the National Water Quality 
Inventory, says that many states have 
restricted banned consumption con- 
taminated fish their waterways haz- 
ardous health. Alerts are force from 
New York’s Hudson River Puget 
Sound, from the Great Lakes the con- 
taminated oyster beds the Gulf 
Mexico. 

The Times piece illustrates principal 
occupational hazard environmental re- 
porting from Washington: relaying 
readers self-serving statements EPA 
officials the truth. That Shabecoff, the 
most experienced environmental re- 
porter for the daily press Washington, 
should along with the agency’s effort 
enhance its image distressing. 
hardly alone: many his colleagues 
tend rely EPA press releases and 
news conferences for facts. 

For most Washington reporters, press 
releases are all there time for. After 
nearly eight years administration 
indifferent downright hostile en- 
vironmental regulations, the once-eager 
band reporters regularly assigned 
EPA the has dwindled 
handful. The poliution problem the EPA 
ever, but most Washington bureau 
chiefs longer keep close watch 
the agency. not one the prestige 
says United Press International’s 
George Lobsenz, who covers the EPA, 
along with the Departments Interior 
and Energy, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, and Congress. 

Actually, Washington reporters as- 
signed the EPA always have largely 
depended the agency’s press releases, 
even the old days when pollution was 
almost fixture the front page. know 
this because, EPA press officer 
throughout the helped prepare 
the releases and carefully monitored sub- 
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sequent coverage. host reporters 
produced lot EPA stories those 
days. But all they had was rewrite 
our material and possibly call envi- 
textbook case spoonfeeding. 

The difference between then and now 
that our press releases were more can- 
did and newsworthy. The reasoning was 
that could demonstrate how serious 
environmental pollution was, our re- 
leases stood good chance producing 
prominently played stories, and these, 
turn, could (and often did) impel Con- 
gress and the White House take ac- 
tion, including increasing appropriations 
for the agency. The Reagan team, 
learned during one-year stay under 
the new president’s regime, wanted re- 
duced appropriations. this end, 
were encouraged help the public for- 
get about pollution. turned off the 
faucet meaningful news. The few 
press releases handed out were gen- 
erally soothing. the were 
accused fostering the belief that 
everything caused cancer. Once Reagan 
got in, nothing did. now clear that 
the tactic worked. Lacking press releases 
that rang the alarm, the Washington bu- 
reau chiefs downgraded the beat. 


example, the Los Angeles 

Times’s Washington bureau 

and the Times, course, serves 
severely polluted, heavily populated 
region one has been assigned 
the EPA for most this year. Like most 
other Washington reporters who cover 
the EPA, the regular man, David Lauter, 
handles the agency part-time basis. 
This year, however, according deputy 
bureau chief Richard Cooper, Lauter 
was needed help cover the presidential 
campaigns. Nobody has been assigned 
replace him. According EPA 
source, only four reporters for the daily 
press are now assigned cover the EPA 
basis: Shabecoff, Weisskopf 
The Washington Post, Guy Darst 
The Associated Press, and UPI’s Lob- 
senz. 

Sometimes even the EPA can’t stop 
the bad news from breaking through. 
This happened last December when the 
deadline for meeting clean-air standards 
across the country approached. (The air 
was originally supposed clean 
the mid-1970s.) People about sixty 


cities, the EPA admitted, were still 
breathing unhealthy air. Congress im- 
posed eight-month moratorium 
penalties for air-pollution violations. 

February this year EPA of- 
ficial, Craig Potter, held news confer- 
ence the agency’s latest report 
national air pollution. Logically, the 
news would new evidence regarding 
the intractable air pollution problem. 
table the report pinpointed number 
cities and specified pollution viola- 
tions each. The man the press 
conference, Guy Darst, didn’t see the 
story that way. Devoting only one buried 
sentence those sixty cities his story 
for morning papers, led with Potter’s 
reported that the amount lead and 
other airborne pollutants had declined 
millions tons. Putting the emphasis 
often employed the EPA. The num- 
bers serve divert attention from the 
agency’s failure crack down pol- 
luters and clean the air. 

The Los Angeles Times reporter the 
same news conference was Eric Licht- 
blau. was intern, recently grad- 
uated from Cornell University, and there 
because the Times had regular envi- 
ronmental reporter send. Lichtblau’s 
lead stuck the main point: the air 
cleaner than was ten years ago, 
wrote, but 100 million Americans are 
exposed potentially harmful 
Lichtblau had called the of- 
fice Representative Henry Waxman 
California; Waxman aide called 
his attention internal EPA document 
which contradicted the report Potter used 
the press conference. The document 
projected worsening the 
ozone problem and calls for more drastic 
air-quality regulations than are now sup- 
ported the Lichtblau wrote. 
EPA chief Thomas, reported, had 
suppressed the document because con- 
flicted with Reagan policy. 

The agency can’t always count 
being able divert attention from real- 
ity, Lichtblau’s reporting showed. 
But the diversion tactic fails, the EPA 
has another red-herring strategy its 
sleeve which almost never fails. 
learned back the from Marlin 
Fitzwater, now the president’s spokes- 
man but then head the EPA press of- 
fice. The idea publicize hazard 
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that the EPA has authority resolve. 
example, the the EPA’s 
then administrator, Russell Train, made 
speech deploring excessive noise 
around airports. This proved news 
readers and viewers that the EPA cared. 
The agency was made look good with- 
out actually doing anything, since the 
responsibility for controlling this noise 
lies elsewhere the government. 

The current counterpart the radon 
gas that seeping into homes from the 
ground. Thousands people are said 
dying from radon-induced cancers. 
The EPA provides the data for the story 
and reaps publicity benefits without 
doing much more than sending out do- 
it-yourself brochures homeowners. 


nterprise rare among reporters 

the EPA beat. One the ex- 

ceptions The New York Times’s 
Shabecoff, who has had excellent 
sources EPA’s top management ever 
since the scandal-marked days ad- 
ministrator Anne Burford. Probably his 
best exclusives have dealt with the 
agency’s cancer policy. reported 
page-one piece last January, the 
EPA now considers some chemicals 
the environment less hazardous 
than was once believed. consequence, 
the agency quietly allowing the public 
accept higher cancer risks from these 
contaminants than the pre-Reagan era. 
The policy also marks step towards 
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Bush hush: Reporters covered attack Dukakis’s handling the Boston 
Harbor clean-up, but failed dig into Bush’s role weakening EPA standards. 


accommodating the regulated industries. 

But the EPA has made far more dras- 
tic change this direction that the gen- 
eral public still doesn’t know about. The 
concealed policy this: since Reagan 
first took office, executives from indus- 
try have met secretly over the years with 
officials the White House’s Office 
Management and Budget discuss 
pending new EPA regulations affecting 
their companies. The OMB has allowed 
the executives suggest revisions 
these regulations reduce costs their 
industries. The EPA makes the neces- 
sary changes, and the regulations into 
effect. All this came out series 
open hearings House Oversight and 
Investigations Subcommittee headed 
John Dingell Michigan. (The first 
the hearings there were four was 
held June 1981, the last May 1986.) 

Washington reporters provided 
glimpse this policy its early stages 
five years ago. The disclosure how 
works was made 1983 Dingell hear- 
ing testimony Anne Burford’s for- 
mer chief staff, John Daniel. 
piece Mary Thornton The Wash- 
ington Post, then Representative Albert 
Gore, Jr., Tennessee was quoted 
asking Daniel if, effect, the OMB 
industry have its way. think you char- 
acterized that Daniel replied. 

far the daily press was con- 
cerned, the Daniel testimony was just 
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coda the Burford scandal. Less than 
year later, however, William Greider 
Rolling Stone magazine tied Vice- 
President George Bush the OMB re- 
view, which was carried out not just 
the EPA but other regulatory agencies 
well. Writing the April 12, 1984, 
Rolling Stone, Greider noted that Bush, 
chairman the Presidential Task 
Force Regulatory Relief, was scrap- 
ping new regulations which industry 
found burdensome. Most the deals, 
adding: Bush, the vice-presi- 
dency has become hidden court last 
resort for special interest 
Reagan and Bush, concluded, had 
effect [been] making laws se- 
The press did not pick Grei- 
der’s piece. 

The secret deals with industry the 
OMB continued. Dingell’s investigators 
came across article titled Quiet 
lawyer the office the general coun- 
sel the EPA. The article appeared 


1984 issue the Virginia Journal 


Natural Resources Law. his article, 
Olson showed specific lawyerly detail 
how OMB officials (who also worked 
for Bush) had intervened for industry 
weaken EPA regulations. Olson had dis- 
covered the EPA docket exchange 
correspondence between Bush and 
Walter Williams, president Bethle- 
hem Steel. Williams wanted the standard 
limiting soot, smoke, and dust the air, 
which was being reviewed the EPA, 
weakened. appreciate your 
thoughts this Bush wrote 
Williams, ‘‘and have shared your letter 
with Bill Ruckelshaus [the EPA’s ad- 
ministrator the 

The press missed the Olson study, in- 
cluding the Bush quotes, both when the 
Dingell subcommittee obtained 
1984 and again 1986, after the Senate 
Subcommittee Intergovernmental Re- 
lations reproduced the record still 
another inquiry into industry influence 
the EPA. Don Irwin the Los Angeles 
Times and others did report Ruckels- 
haus’s public announcement the re- 
vised air-pollution standard that Bush 
had written about. Quoting only 
Ruckelshaus, Irwin wrote that the stan- 
dard was being made David 
Doniger, spokesman for environmental 
groups, told Shabecoff The New York 
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Times that, the contrary, the standard 
was being sharply weakened, adding: 
proposals not protect the pub- 
lic 

one stage his investigation, 
1985, Dingell had sought discover 
why EPA officials had cancelled plan 
ban cancer-causing asbestos. The an- 
swer was that the OMB had ordered the 
cancellation the request the asbestos 
lobby. Shabecoff wrote two stories re- 
lated this hearing for the Times, but 
did not mention the private col- 
laboration with the asbestos industry. 
The following year, subcommittee in- 
vestigators inserted the record list 
secret meetings between industry ex- 
ecutives and officials from the OMB and 
the EPA regarding new regulations. Ma- 
jor papers said nothing about these meet- 
ings, presumably because their reporters 
failed read the full record. 

Frustrated, the summer 1986 
Dingell tried persuade Congress 
abolish the OMB unit overseeing the 
EPA the Office Information and 
Regulatory Affairs the ground that 
had support law. her credit, 
Judy Havemann The Washington Post 
followed the ensuing battle, which Din- 
gell lost, detail. the other hand, 
she also wrote puffy feature about 
Wendy Gramm, then the head the 
OMB reviewing unit. Gramm, she 
wrote, was known the per- 
son’’ the OMB and and 
Havemann’s stories said 
nothing about industry influence the 
EPA Gramm’s role bringing 
bear. This summer, Shabecoff wrote 
analysis for The New York Times the 
candidates’ environmental records. 
mentioned Bush’s publicized role 
task force chairman seeking relief for 
industry, but secret activities 
went unreported. 

Something wrong here. Exactly 
what can explained comparing 
how William Greider got the Bush story 
for Rolling Stone with the workings 
the daily press. The press would 
Dingell hearing, focus the most 
newsworthy testimony, write the story, 
and move other matters. Greider 
read the same testimony the hearing 
transcript; then reviewed the EPA- 
OMB correspondence, memos, and 
other documents which Dingell investi- 
gators had inserted the record. The 
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documents helped provide solid foun- 
dation for his reporting. 

Reporters the Bush campaign this 
year missed the story for different 
reason. bet I’ve talxed six 
eight political reporters for major news- 
papers who called this year about that 
piece,’’ Greider says. far can 
see, none them has written word 
about sees it, political re- 
porters aren’t equipped develop 
story this nature. the 
Greider says, are bored with the 
mechanics government unless pro- 


technical, 

guage EPA regulation can 

similarly intimidate reporters as- 
signed the agency. Ex-EPA admin- 
istrator Anne Burford used say that 
most journalists used old newspaper 
clippings regulation instead 
reading the regulation itself. 
EPA press conference this year, The 
Washington Michael Weisskopf 
saw signs this unwillingness 
the documents. The subject, EPA 
chief Thomas explained it, was new 
regulation designed reduce lead 
drinking water. Weisskopf had briefed 
himself and had determined that the pro- 
posed regulation was ineffective. 
reporters and the guys 
jumped the story major regula- 
story saying that was 

The inability see the EPA part 
and parcel the pollution story 
kind bureaucratic smokestack, 
were manifest the newsweeklies 
well. August 1988, cover stories 
ocean pollution, Time and Newsweek 
were completely sea when came 
time discuss solutions. The key ques- 
tion why, after nearly twenty years, 
the EPA stili allows polluters violate 
the law was never asked. ABC re- 
cently broke the usual television silence 
with segments pollution for five eve- 
nings its World News Tonight, but 
here again the EPA’s role was scanted. 
Indeed, the agency came off deeply 
good guy. 

hour-long special called 
Questions: the Poisoning 
America,’’ which did pretty good job 
defining the scope the problem, 
ABC’s Hugh Downs made the astonish- 


ing statement that the blame for pollution 
lies with members the public. 
gently admonished his audience: our 
pursuit the better life, the easier life, 
EPA administrator Thomas came the 
air briefly. Instead talking about cor- 
porate polluters, joined Downs 
blaming the victims. 

For network that has demonstrated 
commitment taking strong stand 
environmental issues one must turn 
Turner Broadcasting System, whose 
chairman Ted Turner. case point 
its willingness two years ago air 
prime time WTBS, the Atlanta su- 
perstation controversial documen- 
tary nuclear weapons and nuclear 
waste called Dark Circle. When 
was shown the New York Film Fes- 
tival, New York Times film critic Vincent 
Canby called well-made, extremely 
grim documentary urgent horror 
But when appeared TV, 
John Corry the Times blasted it: 
documentary wants hate [nuclear 
weapons] much that support uni- 
sionate the subject the need 
protect the environment, made 
newsletter published Fairness and 
Accuracy Reporting. planet 
told reporter Dick Russell, 
twenty thirty years it’s going 
dead unless people stop fighting 
each other and work these mutual 
problems Stuart Loory, ex- 
ecutive producer Turner Broadcast- 
ing’s CNN World Report, says that, 
the very first, have had pro- 
digious number environmental 

Michael Weisskopf The Washing- 
Post offers one explanation why 
much the press has done such 
poor job covering the EPA: 
issue which infused with science, 
technology, law, and very often politics. 
very easy for the EPA snooker 
members the press unless they are 
watching the ball all the 

makes sense for the press con- 
tinue treat the EPA reliable source 
information, matter who the next 
president may be. The story now mal- 
feasance the EPA itself, and the facts 
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The factor 
The New York Times 


Max Frankel has given the premier paper 
more than face-lift 


BRUCE PORTER 


six-paragraph memo that New York Times 
managing editor Arthur Gelb sent depart- 
ment heads last May was short and crisp. Via 
the newspaper’s Infobank, Gelb wrote, had 
discovered his dismay that front-page stories 
April had averaged fewer than 1,318 
words, with take-outs those stories starting page one 
and jumping lengthy treatment further back averaging 
3,328 words, nearly the length full-dress magazine 
piece. Not good, Gelb said. Not good all. 
research tells that our typical ‘committed’ reader spends 
minutes with the daily Times. Non-readers who fit our 
reader profile people like attract invariably 
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say The Times puts them off because they don’t have 
‘enough time’ read it. One clear message that front- 
page stories should shorter. ought try for av- 
erage 900 words, with occasional 600- 700-word 
change Inside the paper, stories were also running 
too long result, the memo said, the 
left over from the days eight-column format 
when column ran 750 words instead the current 950. 
work our way back the 750-word frame mind, 
and let some air some breathing space into our col- 
umns filling the rest with shorts and 

inveterate Times readers whose minds are sometimes 
numbed the length and repetitiveness its stories, any 
measure reduce the word count would seem positive 
step. But what’s this? Cut stories willy-nilly 
percent? Fill the news columns with bunch shorts 
and boxes? Write the paper appeals 
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discovered some kind survey? few the ras- 
kolniki staff, the May memo only confirmed their worst 
fears that the tinkering new executive editor Max 
Frankel had been doing since taking over from Abe Rosen- 
thal two years ago, was applying the country’s premier 
journalistic product the same kind gimmickry cham- 
pioned that apotheosis USA Today. 
that memo saying is, make the paper appeal 
the lowest common denominator,’ says one long-time 
reporter, who requested anonymity. ask myself, will 
there come day when serious people simply stop reading 
the Times because there’s nothing there they can’t get 
from cable the 

Such alarmist reaction changing Times seems 
understandable enough, given the intense, almost proprie- 
tary, loyalty felt for the paper staff members and readers 
alike. What’s more, considering the power wielded the 
Times over political and cultural affairs and the tremendous 
degree which shapes perceptions the news all across 
the country, the smallest editorial decision fated almost 
certainly produce far-reaching effects. But, beyond some 
updating its old-timey layout, some tightening-up here 
and there its mountain copy, has the news the Times 
really changed? events and issues appear differently 
Times readers these days than they did two years ago? 
what ways the world according Max really different 
place from the one conjured Ave? 

Unquestionably, the design changes have made the paper 


thinks 
we’re taking 
readers’ 
attention 
too much 
for granted. 
need 
ruthless 
admitting 
how little 
time readers 
have for us’ 


Allan Siegal, 
assistant 
managing editor 


friendlier place which browse. inside pages long 
stories get broken with large-type magazine 
device which not only relieves the mass gray type but 
also catches the reader’s attention calling out story angles 
that cannot highlighted conventional headline. Take- 
outs more than 2,000 words, which tended ramble, 
now usually get written and laid out three four 
readers don’t have read the whole thing get 
what they want. Each anecdote the column 
from Washington the from around the country 
now given its own headline readers have some basis 
for deciding whether read not. 

all this new endeavor, Times editors have been ordered 
abjure their former role taskmaster telling readers 
what’s good for them and adopt that suitor trying 
woo readers. not right just say people, you’re 
not interested this story then don’t read it,’ Frankel 
said recently his third-floor office overlooking the white 
lights the Shubert Theater across Forty-Fourth Street. 
should saying, ‘We think you and everyone the 
country ought reading the Times.’ People don’t read 
the paper from start finish; they dip and out. It’s like 
supermarket great riches; you don’t expect readers 
interested everything any more than you’d expect 
customers buy everything the evidence 
the selectivity readers, pointed about dozen en- 
velopes sitting his floor, all them stuffed with copies 
the Times sent back survey group readers who 
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were told grease-pencil the stories they had dipped into 
and indicate how much each they had read. One reader, 
for instance, college-educated male his late fifties, living 
New Jersey, married and earning about $50,000 year, 
read every front-page story except those about Mayor Koch, 
the Howard Beach racial incident, and Latin America, 
skipped over sports, fashion, and culture, checked out every 
obit that Frankel noted), and devoured all the 
stories the business section. ‘‘Our Frankel 
said, make reader’s passage through the paper 
absolutely easy and pleasurable can pick out what 
she 

The person charge enforcing the new friendliness 
assistant managing editor Allan Siegal, small bull- 
frog man who likes keep his desk top vacant except 
for five cubes hand-blown Irish crystal, which rear- 
ranges into new configurations talks. thinks 
we’re taking readers’ attention too much for Sie- 
gal says. need ruthless admitting how little 
time readers have for us. they can’t find what they need 
fast enough they get the impression it’s just too god- 
damn much, then they’re going read someone else not 
read anything hold their attention, page one has 
been redesigned, with charts, boxes, and shaded graphs 
make for more varied layout. Page-one pictures, partic- 
ularly mug shots, are accompanied provocative 
old newsmagazine device steal shame- 
lessly from the Siegal says that in- 
volves using telling quote fragment capsulize the story. 
Rather than just place which tell the news, the front 
page being used more and more billboard for 
short headlines that refer stories running inside 
the paper. 

What the Times gains accessibility employing such 
devices loses words. the Sunday paper, the reefers 
and previews features the special sections now take 
much percent the front page. The new blurbs 
run inches each, which means that story with 
two blurbs loses about 100 words. Because new heads 
and special packaging the culture department, reviews 
have been pared back, leaving some the critics grumbling. 
the old days, space was says cultural 
news editor Marvin Siegel. would automatically 
run one thousand words. That’s real luxury 
some instances the space crunch has meant that some people 
whose work would previously have been reviewed are now 
left out the cold. The design changes the art review 
section, for instance, have cut space such degree that 
rather than run ludicrously short pieces criticism, the 
editors have chosen simply review many four fewer 
art openings each week. 

More significant, far the news itself concerned, 
has been the fairly dramatic change content, most notably 
with the addition the departments dealing with education, 
health, law, and the media, and Frankel’s heavy emphasis 
interpretive pieces, increased coverage the poor, and 
highlighted treatment stories about national trends. 
me, what day did happen that people started demand 
that smoking banned public places that men and 
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women who weren’t married suddenly started living with 
each other and not feeling ashamed about it?’’ Frankel asks. 
the way people are living and the ways they 
think about things, the way they relate the environment 
and each other these stories are important and affect 
lot people and should included our definition 
what’s 


change especially evident foreign news. 

the old days, correspondents grew frustrated 

with seeing enterprise pieces wait weeks the 

overset list, only buried, cut back, 

killed. was says Joseph 

Lelyveld, now foreign editor, knew the way 
get into the paper was cover mediocre spot-news 
story, Thatcher speech the House Commons that 
could just well ignored. was like batter hitting for 
average who just tries meet the ball and punch single 
over the infielder’s send out the signal that, under 
Frankel, correspondents could try for the long ball, Lelyveld 
says that began taking what thought were 
good enterprise stories right when they came and slapping 
them the paper the next The result, says, has 
been that more stories really tell people about the 
are getting into the paper sooner. Among them: 
piece Middle East correspondent Thomas Friedman 
the rage felt youths the West Bank that predicted 
the outbreak rioting ten months prior the event; two 
Southeast Asia correspondent Barbara Crossette, 
described the Tet offensive seen Viet Cong veterans 
and told different kind missing-in-action story through 
the long search South woman for word 
her son’s fate, story that involved three separate trips into 
the country before Crossette won the woman’s confidence. 
far spot news goes, Southeast Asia has not been 
hot area Lelyveld says. it’s been hot The 
New York 

Just Gorbachev meets with resistance from the Soviet 
bureaucracy, however, the top Times editor finds that what 
wants doesn’t always filter smoothly down through the 
system. Last year the word went out that was now okay 
for Washington and foreign correspondents occasionally 
interpret their own hook what stories meant, without 
having attribute that interpretation 
But last fall, when the then diplomatic correspondent, David 
Shipler, put the policy work story analyzing what 
effect Caspar Weinberger’s departure would have the 
dynamics White House decision-making, editors back 
New York automatically stuck the phrase 
officials said into the lead sentence without notifying 
Shipler. really hit the roof,’’ Shipler recalls. 
had done all the reporting the previous week there was 
and one had actually put what said exactly 
the way did, was all 

Times correspondents have also detected increased 
aggressiveness the part editors, tendency not only 
second-guess reporter’s judgment but add two cents 
their own the story well. After one presidential press 
conference, editors who had caught snippets the pro- 
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ceedings television felt qualms about adding the 
story that the president buoyant mood 
analytical fillip they removed only after the reporter 
who had been there argued strenuously that the president 
had been more nor less buoyant than always was 
these events. second-guessing gets very demoraliz- 
says Shipler, who after twenty-one years left the Times 
last June become senior associate the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. ‘‘The greatest strength 
the Times has always been that hired excellent reporters 
and then trusted them. the center gravity shifts editors 
New York, then you start get 

Editors have also begun engaging least little 
the group journalism practiced newsmagazines, wherein 
facts gathered reporters are used the raw material for 
stories written someone else. This particularly true 
the Washington bureau, where news from Capitol Hill often 
gets folded into pieces from elsewhere the capital 
something often ordered late the day after the Hill 
reporter has already written complete story. who 
cover the Hill feel they’re being rendered into legmen 
and quote-gathering machines feed reporters 
one staff member grouses. which Frankel, who served 
Washington bureau chief from 1968 1973, responds 
that it’s all done the service readability. 
peculiar habit Washington breaking stories down into 
geographical says. the president makes 
comment, then they’ve always done separate reaction sto- 
ries from the Hill, say, and the Pentagon. But damned 
I’m going present three stories the readers; I’m not 
going salve some reporter’s ego problem the reader’s 

Under Frankel, relations general between New York 
and the Washington bureau, well morale the bureau 
itself, hit one the lowest points many years. Fueled 
reporting errors, loss scoops The Washington Post 
during the Iran-contra hearings, and series goofs 
bureau chief Craig Whitney one instance his indis- 
cretion led the uncovering, and subsequent firing, 
Dukakis campaign staff member who had helped Times 
reporter pin down the plagiarisms then presidential can- 
didate Joseph Biden, Jr. bureau morale hit rock bottom 
the last January, when Whitney, 
together with Warren Hoge, assistant managing editor for 
personnel and administration, told four reporters they were 
being summarily transferred New York. fifth agreed 
take early retirement. The move was executed ham- 
handedly and abruptly that when the reporters question 
called their new editors the metro and business desks 
New York they found that the editors had not had time 
create assignments for them. whole thing was such 
breach the corporate cultural ethic that led severe 
loss morale that still being felt,’’ says one Washington 
reporter who was part delegation that traveled New 
York for lunch with Frankel the Harvard Club present 
him with protest petition signed virtually the entire 
Washington reportorial staff. Several months later Whitney 
was traded the London bureau for Howell Raines, who, 
becoming the new Washington bureau chief, immedi- 


ately assured bureau reporters that there would further 
turbulence. 

That the metro desk should repository for reporters 
jettisoned from another department didn’t help the desk 
its struggle regain its once preeminent position the 
paper, place where elite reporters chose work. When 
John Darnton, the current metro editor, started cityside 
reporter, the city Mayor John Lindsay was exciting 
place cover, and the newsroom the heritage reporters 
such Meyer Berger lived the likes Homer Bigart, 
Peter Kihss, and Gay Talese. ‘‘When came the paper 
young reporter there were all these world-renowned 
journalists sitting there the front row,’’ Darnton says. 
felt honored just the same room with 


hen came the city’s fiscal crisis the mid- 

1970s, when New York faced the specter 

bankruptcy, and the paper itself, identifying 

with the city’s plight, entered into period 

unabashed boosterism that lasted well into the 

1980s. ‘‘The people who ran the paper 
reasoned that New York City went belly-up, then what 
happens The New York Darnton says. started 
doing stories that de-emphasized the negative and empha- 
sized the positive lot coverage society balls, the 
elite, fancy That was also when the paper launched 
its special life-style sections, the first which, the Weekend 
section Fridays, ran variety stories the Times had 
generally turned its nose at: advances about upcoming 
events that were often little more than puffery. one 
occasion reporter was assigned then assistant managing 
which several the city’s fanciest restaurants were 
set stalls’’ give the public the 
Big and, presumably, boost the restaurant 
business. Thousands people turned result the 
story, many more than the restaurants had planned on. Much 
the crowd ended getting nothing eat, and several 
people who did eat got sick. 

City coverage probably hit its nadir 1985 when the 
paper yanked column written Sydney Schanberg 
which regularly ran the op-ed page and was one the 
few voices the paper saying anything about Mayor Ed- 
ward Koch the captains the city’s real estate industry 
that was other than unqualifiedly positive. When hundreds 
readers wrote protest the move, Sydney Gruson, 
then the vice-chairman the Times, sought mollify them 
with what became stock letter reply: have come 
conclude after four wrote, better col- 
umn might produced another writer. expect 
start new column soon, and hope you will judge 
its quality and not just its The new columnist, 
course, turned out Abe Rosenthal. 

Not surprisingly, the better reporters during that period 
fled the national desk, the Washington foreign 
bureaus, and metro acquired reputation dumping 
ground. reporters are this business because 
generally concerned with helping the underdog, doing in- 
vestigatory one metro editor observes. the 
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paper was shying away from doing these things, then what 
were they the profession 

Under Frankel, coverage the city has markedly im- 
proved. For one thing, the first page Part with the 
news index moved page two, has become real second 
front page for the display metro news. Talented reporters, 
such Fox Butterfield, John Kifner, Wayne King, and 
Michael Kaufman, were assigned the desk. Beats were 
reshuffled give more emphasis coverage the poor. 
think we’ve shifted away from only covering the universe 
our readers inhabit and given them more feeling for 
the totality the Darnton says. Josh Barbanel, 
investigative reporter, was assigned cover welfare; Suz- 
anne Daley cover the homeless. told her out 
there and tell what it’s Darnton says. 
about the shelters, the welfare hotels, where the people came 
from, why happened The paper also began 
tentatively reenter the world investigative reporting, 
most notably series four takeouts the Tawana 
Brawley case seven-person team that suggested there 
might something fishy about her tale kidnap and rape 
the hands six white men. 

While the Times has improved its coverage the city, 
still long way from being truly local paper. does 
better job with the poor, for instance, but seems reluctant 
cover news that would interest the city’s working 
and middle classes, most whom live the boroughs 
outside The paper did add three reporters help 
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cover Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx, but this made 
total only five, for area containing more than million 
people. the conversation occurs baicony along 
Central Park West, then gets into the says Jim 
Toedtman, managing editor New York Newsday, whose 
circulation inside the city has risen from 40,000 nearly 
200,000 three years. it’s about the garbage prob- 
lems Bay Ridge you’ll never hear about it, and far 
we’re concerned that’s fine with Indeed, Newsday, 
which covers the city with eighty-five reporters, some 
twenty more than cover for the Times, has been spending 
lot money wooing residents the outer boroughs, 
especially those Brooklyn and Queens, where most its 
circulation increase has occurred. When the Williamsburg 
Bridge over the East River was shut down, Newsday had 
reporters try out different routes into the city from the Mid- 
dle Village section Queens; last spring its education re- 
porter compiled voluminous guide the public school 
system, complete with racial breakdowns, comparative 
reading scores, and elaborate directions how transfer 
children from one school another. And, stroke 
genius, 1985 the paper assigned columnist nothing 
but ride and write about the city’s subway system, which 
3.5 million New Yorkers have contend with every work- 
day and which the other papers virtually ignore. 

The Times, the other hand, sometimes seems almost 
oblivious what’s going the city and state. has 
done relatively little report the massive solid-waste prob- 
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lem which looms impending disaster throughout the 
metropolitan region. let the Daily News and the weekly 
Village Voice score all the major beats the scandal stories 
involving Queens borough president Donald Manes. And 
the case Tawana Brawley, where the Times was clearly 
ahead its competition, the massive volume reporting 
served lonely reminder what the Times capable 
covering the local scene. ‘‘I think it’s fine what they 
did the Brawley one former reporter says, 
why don’t read that kind in-depth reporting the 
Helmsleys, the Trumps, and the other big real estate de- 
velopers?’’ Part the problem, some Times-watchers think, 
that its reporting staff not larded richly used 
with people who know and have intuitive feel for the 
city and its neighborhoods. Metro editor Darnton, for in- 
stance, was taken aback recently see that one his 
reporters had referred address the east side 
Manhattan the twenties the ‘‘Lower East 
used really get says Martin 
who left the Times 1986 become editor 
the Voice, the bright young kids from Harvard 
Yale who knew eight languages and who could your 
generic story about something, but that was it. There was 
connection whatsoever between them and middle-class 
New Yorkers, and showed their Indeed, 
sometimes seems though the Times positively goes out 
its way avoid writing about the city. Last spring, when 
did Sunday takeout the new immigration law, 
concentrated the difficulties encountered Texas and 
California, despite the fact that the place experiencing the 
severest problems was New York City. story like 
that says Newsday’s Toedtman, where the heart 
the Times really 

One reason it’s not the boroughs that the typical 
resident there middle- lower-middle-class person with 
little discretionary income and none the upscale demo- 
graphics the Times likes see its readership. Its heart 
these days, well increasing proportion its re- 
sources, has instead been given over the new experimental 
national edition that began publication last April Walnut 
Creek, California, just outside San Francisco hence its 
nickname, and aimed the typical 
sophisticated Times reader, the supply which has been 
all but exhausted New York. ‘‘The Times has run out its 
string the says one department head. ‘‘There just 
aren’t enough the right kinds readers left New York 
buy and preserve and keep growing.’’ Not only 
does the San Francisco edition contain extended cultural 
coverage and have its own battery editors re-edit stories 
and lay out the paper for national audience, but selling 
advertising regional basis, instead all-or- 
nothing national buy, prelude time when the Times 
may publish similar sectional papers all over the country. 
And with good reason: according its editor, David Jones, 
the national edition tends attract readership that even 
more educated and earns more money than Times readers 
New York. Not surprisingly, the paper’s preoccupation 
with the possibilities engendered its national appeal 
currently the national edition accounts for more than 
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percent circulation has caused several editors won- 
der how long will before the tail begins wagging the 
dog. just Jones says, the tail one 
the fastest-growing parts this 


manager, Frankel generally receives fair good re- 
views from staff members, especially for his openness 
new ideas and for his efforts the Times, 
which for many editors and reporters the latter years 
Abe Rosenthal’s reign had become unhappy and anxiety- 
filled place which work (see review Fit Print: 
Rosenthal and his Times, page 58). contrast, the 
Times Frankel painted staffers almost uniformly 
much more easygoing and livable workplace. walk 
through the newsroom, talk people, stop off your desk, 
and ask what you think things,’’ says one the paper’s 


‘People hoped this would 
become sweetie-pie place 
when Max arrived, 
but 

Says one department head 


reviewers. making changes the culture depart- 
ment, he’d come and say, really shook culture. 
How did you like the changes? Seemed useful, no?’ 
Among his decrees was one allowing usage the term 
news stories. banned smoking the news- 
room, except for people with private offices (but they lit 
they had let any other smoker the department use 
their office, too.) appointed Soma Golden, the former 
editor the Sunday business section, national editor, 
the highest position woman has held the Times. 
called for more candor with readers. stories had originally 
been broken other publications, the Times would now 
say so. When the Times made errors, corrections would run 
regularly page three, even they had more conse- 
quence than one recent advisory that article the Living 
section had mistakenly said that Brian Whitmer had become 
head chef Montrachet after first having served sous- 
chef there. had not served sous-chef there, the cor- 
rection said. 

The Times has also been little more open outside 
criticism slanted coverage. Aryeh Neier, director 
Americas Watch, for instance, had long been annoyed 
the Times’s habit labeling people held jail the 
Sandinista government Nicaragua pris- 
while referring similar prisoners pro-American 
Salvador supporters.’’ After some negoti- 
ation, the Times agreed stop the practice. Following 
similar complaint the liberal watchdog group Fairness 
and Accuracy Reporting, the Times apologized for 
article referring the Sandinistas communist regime 
and correction, albeit slightly grudging 
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one, said that [the regime] Marxist, does not 
operate the Soviet model 

Frankel has had somewhat harder time instituting other 
reforms. Since took over, the Times has added fifteen 
blacks and Hispanics its editorial staff. However, despite 
more than twenty years pledging vary the color the 
newsroom and despite settlement rancorous lawsuit 
eight years ago that set specific hiring and promotion goals, 
the paper has only six blacks who have reached positions 
assistant deputy editors editors special sections. 
can’t tell says former black editor for the 
paper, who even now requests anonymity, all 
the black reporters who have worked for the Times over the 
years, you were really trying to, you couldn’t have de- 
veloped single black star single top editor. The Times 
has such sorry legacy this area that even with leader 
willing the right thing it’s hard for him accomplish 

Indeed, hopes for change several areas were high 
when Frankel took over that it’s not surprising that two 
years later many staffers feel slightly let down. 
hoped this would become sweetie-pie place when Max 
arrived, but hasn’t,’’ says one department head. 
lot dismay around these days over One reason 
his seemingly sunshine-and-shadow personality that one 
minute presents sub-editors with disarmingly pleasant and 
avuncular boss, open new approaches and encouraging 
dissent, and, the next, with veritable tyrant who brooks 
opposition and dresses down underlings during the five 
o’clock page-one meeting with withering tirades. can 
self-certain and self-righteous and carry such 
way make you shrivel and feel like piece 
says one high-echelon editor. several instances his 
hectoring has led editors try their hand second-guessing 
Frankel the same way they tried second-guessing Rosen- 
thal, make themselves less open such criticism 
some attempts which have led serious editorial 
gaffes. During the Republican convention, for instance, the 
New Orleans reporting team had for months been deluged 
with many Frankel caveats writing too many 
separate stories that they first fumbled the main story 
the convention, which was the negative impact that the vice- 
presidential nomination Senator Dan Quayle could have 
the subsequent campaign. Whereas most newspapers, 
including The Washington Post, ran separate 
story page one two days after Bush named 
Quayle his running mate, the Times folded the news about 
his military career into the main convention story. 
might have been more lion, but you knew where 
says one editor. Max, it’s hard know 
where jump issue, which means it’s hard for 
people jump there first they can make themselves look 

Another reason the paper hasn’t been made into jour- 
nalistic Shangri-La that, financially, things are tough 
the Times these days and likely stay that way awhile. 
Advertising linage was flat during the first half 1988, just 
when the paper was shelling out lot money revamp 
its Sunday television section, rejuvenate its national edition, 
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and construct mammoth $400 million printing plant 
Edison, New Jersey. Things look even for 
1989, according research report issued Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert, and through 1990, the report says, best 


result, under the increasingly felt presence Arthur 
Sulzberger, Jr. (called opposed 
who being groomed take over publishing duties from 
his father, Frankel has had preside over something like 
million cuts from the editorial side the same time 
that trying jazz the paper. This meant that the 
new departments covering law, health, education, and the 
media had squeezed with almost concomitant 
increase staff. Many editorial clerks, who had made life 
easier for reporters and editors, were replaced telephone- 
answering machines. marvels one editor, 
call the Times eleven A.M. and there’s one here 
answer the addition, department heads were 
told they had make one thousand $500 decisions save 
money. One result was that three fewer reporters were as- 
signed the political conventions this year than four years 
ago. And one critic, sent out town cover event, 
was asked stay friend’s house instead hotel. 


evertheless and despite Frankel’s occasional 
outbursts the general opening the edi- 
torial process, with more give and take between 
high and low editors, has had considerable com- 
pensating effect. thing about Max likes 
good one department head says. 

doesn’t bear fools lightly; attack your ideas, but 
he’ll also listen what you have One the 
important things did was decentralize the decision- 
making process, allowing department editors considerable 
latitude determining the content their sections. 
lot less parachuting into the middle 
says foreign editor Lelyveld, comparing things now the 
way they were when was deputy foreign editor the 
1970s. responsible for what you and you’re 
held accountable after the fact, but the day that counts 
it’s your decision make.”’ 

does nothing else, this emphasis personal ac- 
countability certainly helps cement the confidence re- 
porters have their editors. talk correspondent 
about how cover story knows the conversation he’s 
having with the real Lelyveld says. 
not getting what reporter says and taking back 
see it’s what ‘they’ want. There’s lot less talk about 
‘they’ The New York Times these days some inscru- 
table, unknowable entity that’s going make demands 
you any moment.”’ 

More important has been the effect the general loos- 
ening-up news coverage. think we’re all breathing 
little easier Lelyveld says. more willing 
take chances offbeat story; the paper little jokier, 
lighter, more speculative and interpretive, little more en- 
gaged with our result, readers are being 
offered less gray and somewhat wider view the world 
than was available under the old regime. 
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When the Voice America 
ignores its charter 


CAROLYN WEAVER 


long-range interests the United States are served 
communicating directly with the people the world 
radio. effective, the Voice America must win 
the attention and respect listeners. These principles will 
therefore govern Voice America (VOA) broadcasts: (1) 
VOA will serve consistently reliable and authoritative 
source news. VOA news will accurate, objective, and 
comprehensive. (2) VOA will represent America, not any 
single segment American society, and will therefore pre- 
sent balanced and comprehensive projection significant 
American thought and institutions. (3) VOA will present the 
policies the United States clearly and effectively and will 
also present responsible discussion and opinion these 

The charter, signed into law 

President Gerald Ford, July 12, 1976. 


arly the summer 1982, the three hosts the 

Voice America’s Breakfast received 

unusual order. Every day for the next week, during 
the hour the show was beamed Europe and the Middle 
East, they must play song any song from old 
Rod Stewart album, making sure 
identify both the album and the artist. 

The supervisor who relayed the instruction was 
stressing that was completely 
recalls one the hosts the now-defunct show. 

One the three hosts, troubled the order, went 
Gene Pell, then head the News and Current Affairs de- 
partments, and asked him what was all about. Pell, 
former NBC correspondent, had taken the VOA job only 
six months before, promising shield VOA programs from 
outside interference pledge apparently felt obliged 
make order reassure VOA staff left pretty much 
demoralized after the first year the Reagan administration. 
Several the most respected members the staff, includ- 
ing the VOA’s deputy director, deputy program manager, 
News and Current Affairs chief, newsroom chief, and 
senior news editor, had resigned been reassigned dis- 
missed following controversy over the new administration’s 
plan turn the VOA into aggressive instrument for- 


Carolyn Weaver part-time staff writer the Special English 
branch the She also free-lance journalist, whose 
articles have appeared Regardie’s, Mother Jones, and Ms., 
among other publications. 
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eign policy (see the Voice May/ 
June 1982). 

Pell’s response the Show’’ host did not 
ease his questioner’s mind. told not ask where 
the instruction came the former host recalls. 
said only that was told that came from the highest 


_Jevels and that was important not ask about and 


courtesy Radio Free Europe 


himself was not going ask. said thought was 
small enough compromise 

Soon thereafter, staff member who knew the incident 
noticed brief newswire story describing demonstration 
government building Poland. The story quoted Polish 
authorities complaining that 
were sending signals’’ Solidarity activists. 
(Reached Munich, where since December 1985 has 
served president Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, 
Pell declined comment account the incident read 
him over the telephone.) 


the VOA being used send 

coded signals? 1982 incident involving 
Rod Stewart album raised 

the question 


Gene Pell (left), then head News and 
Current Affairs, allegedly ordered 
the playing song from the album. 
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account similar incident, written Nodar Djin- 
djihashvili, former editor the VOA’s Georgian-language 
service, was published the February/March 1988 issue 
Mother Jones. interview, Djin, now calls 
himself, gave further details the episode. 

April 1985, Djin says, the then head the VOA’s 
U.S.S.R. division, Mark Pomar, through assistant, Marie 
Ciliberti, ordered staff member play particular Geor- 
gian folk tune American rock music show the fol- 
lowing Saturday morning. The staff balked this bizarre 
request, suspecting that was sort ac- 
cording Djin. 

Djin asked Ciliberti what was going on. says she said 
that order comes from very very high 

asked, ‘How high?’ She said, ‘How about the president 
the country?’ said, ‘Does the president really care about 
Georgian folk music?’ She said, president cares about 
people who are 

That Saturday, Djin says, was the office when Pomar 
and Ciliberti arrived with tape and ordered put 
the air. Pomar had brought along two-line introduction 
the piece which stated that, the request listener 
the Georgian city Gori, the same Georgian folk song that 
had been played the day before concert Washington 
would now aired. such concert had taken place. 

The next Monday, Djin says, when again asked Pomar 
who had ordered the playing the folk song, Pomar replied 
that the order had come from president this coun- 


The reason given was that reduction the number 
broadcast hours the Georgian language called for 
corresponding reduction staff. 

The single performance evaluation that received dur- 
ing his eighteen months the VOA had rated him highly 
every regard. Moreover, when Djin was dismissed, Po- 
mar wrote letter reference praising him 
his pursuit excellence’’ and ultimate profes- 

Djin believed had been fired because had raised 
questions about the playing the Georgian folk song. The 
VOA says this not so, pointing out official rejoinder 
Djin’s Mother Jones article that after his release from the 
VOA temporary employment was found for him the re- 
search office the United States Information Agency, the 
parent. During his brief stint the USIA and later, 
while supporting himself driving taxi New York 
City, Djin sought reinstatement the VOA. Using the Free- 
dom Information Act, 1987 obtained copy 
1985 memorandum written Pomar and his deputy 
VOA official. The memorandum said that the request 
play Georgian folk song came from VOA Director Gene 
Pell who had received from USIA Director Charles 
Wick. Mr. Pell asked USSR division chief Mark Pomar 
include the song weekend 

Gene Pell refused comment this incident, did 
Marie Ciliberti, who still employed VOA. Mark Pomar, 
however, who now deputy executive director the Wash- 


September 1985, Djin was dismissed from the VOA. 
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When asked who had ordered 

the playing Georgian folk tune 

rock music show, Djinsays, 
the president’s name was invoked 


ington-based Board for International Broadcasting, which 
oversees Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, confirmed 
telephone interview that the request use the song had 
come from Wick through Pell, adding that such requests 
were not unusual. However, denied having ever told Djin 
that the order had come from the president and said did 
not recall going into the studio preparing any tape. 
now fellow the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian 
Studies, part the Smithsonian Institution’s Wilson Cen- 
ter.) 

Wick and VOA director Richard Carlson have admitted 
one incident, disclosed the Iran-contra investigations, 
covert use the VOA former National Security 
Council aide Oliver North. During meetings September 
1986, North, retired Major General Richard Secord, and 
Central Intelligence Agency official George Cave agreed 
proposal their Iranian contact for prearranged sign 
that, upon his return Teheran, could point imme- 
diately proof the leadership that the United States 
government was bargaining with him earnest. 

They settled VOA editorial, broadcast Farsi 
and English, that would praise Iran for having refused land- 
ing rights Pan jet hijacked Karachi earlier that 
month. North and CIA officials quickly drafted the editorial 
and, working through State Department official who ap- 
pealed Wick after meeting resistance from lower-level 
officials the VOA, succeeded having the editorial aired 
three separate times the Farsi-language service. (The 
editorial apparently did the trick. memorandum dated 
September 26, North wrote that morning, immediately 
after the VOA broadcast our message, [the Iranian 
contact] deposited $7M the numbered Swiss account 
gave him last 

Wick later told The Washington Post that had agreed 


Nodar Djin, former editor the Georgian-language service 
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allow the editorial aired only after being assured 
the State Department official that the request came from 
the levels’’ and was importance na- 
tional security Richard Carlson, for his part, 
defended the decision citing the clause the VOA’s 
charter requiring the agency present and effec- 
the policies the United States government. 

member Congress seems have questioned this 
reading the charter, even though the clause relied 
Carlson would hardly seem cover the broadcast secret 
diplomatic signal further secret foreign policy. 

This was not the first time, congressional in- 
vestigators later learned, that the National Security Council 
had used the VOA this fashion. memo they came 
across, from NSC official Walter Raymond, Jr., North, 
warned North, are trying send message 
did before, may tough get more than couple 
Asked amplify, Raymond told the investi- 
gators that the reference was other case where 
were involved terrorist incident where tried send 
message that would help, that would trigger something 
that would release 

Although Raymond denied that this previous 
involved Iran, his reference suggestive incident 
which the Farsi-language staff was ordered carry 
fabricated news item. Several authoritative sources say that 
September 29, 1985, then director foreign language 
broadcasts Patrick Nieburg gave the Farsi staff two-line 
item and ordered that inserted certain place 
upcoming newscast. The item reported that American 
official had expressed concern about William Buckley, 
American hostage held Lebanon (whose identity the 
CIA’s Beirut station chief had not yet been conceded 
American officials), and went state that Buckley’s 
mother had been hospitalized and was not expected live. 
such expression concern had been reported the 
VOA newsroom, staff members found, and recent tele- 
phone interview Buckley’s sister told that both their 
parents had died 1969. least one staff member was 
distressed the incident and brought with superior, 
but one seems have asked top officials for expla- 
nation. Nieburg says does not recall the incident. 

Activities this sort are only the most extreme example 
how segments the Voice America have been used 
for questionable purposes the Reagan administration. 


have been staff writer the VOA for four years. 
During that time, and preparation for this story, 
have read hundreds English-language feature scripts 
and news stories. have also interviewed twenty 
present and eight former VOA (and Radio arti) writers, 
editors, and executives, and have spoken many others 
briefly. With one two exceptions, the staff members 
interviewed asked not named, saying that they feared 
retaliation. All are well-regarded members the staff, some 
hold highly responsible positions; none seemed have 
personal grind. 
don’t have grind, either. The VOA has treated 
well. have received only favorable evaluations 
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work, have been promoted once, have received 
cellence programming’’ award (handed Gene 
Pell). decided write this article because think public 
airing what has happened the VOA over the past several 
years essential first step toward preventing future po- 
litical abuse this taxpayer-supported agency. 

About people work the VOA’s Washington head- 
quarters, housed massive, shabby, five-story building 
Independence Avenue, which the agency shares with the 
Department Health and Human Services. Perhaps the best 
way visualize the VOA collection forty-odd 
radio stations, each broadcasting different language 
different part the world. (The agency estimates that 
typical week about 130 million people most them 
the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, China, and Africa 
tune least some portion its 1,200 hours broad- 
casts. 

The are the VOA’s language services and 
program elements, which range from the tiny for ex- 
ample, the Azerbaijani service, which broadcasts for only 
hour day the Soviet Union the huge English 
programs sections, which broadcast for more than 300 hours 
every week all parts the world outside the United 
States. 

The two hubs the VOA are the News and the Current 
Affairs divisions, which produce the essential ingredients 
programs heard various languages all over the world. 
Current Affairs writers there are about thirty them 
generate news-issue and feature programs for translation 
the foreign-language services. The language services, which 
prepare much their own original programming, are free 
use Current Affairs scripts not. 

contrast, the language services must rely exclusively 
stories produced the News division preparing their 
ten-minute newscasts, and many cases the editors also 
closely follow the newsroom’s judgment which stories 
are most newsworthy, indicated issued 
every two hours, the top ten fifteen stories. 

The newsroom primarily rewrite operation, producing 
continuous stream brief news stories collated from the 
major international wire services, American print and elec- 
tronic media, and reports the VOA’s own correspondents 
and stringers foreign capitals and American cities. 

Because the VOA such vast agency, impossible 
document with any precision the extent which news 
and features programs have been tampered with. While one 
section the agency particular the Current Affairs 
division regarded many having been intensely 
politicized, most newswriters, editors, and reporters the 
English news and features sections say they have, and 
large, been left alone their work they see fit. Higher- 
ranking editors, however, speak having contend with 
often-intense political pressure. Even among the rank and 
file, many say that awareness political monitoring their 
work top officials has come play role decisions 
about which subjects will covered and, occasion, 
about how those subjects will covered. Laszlo Dosa, 
veteran VOA writer who retired 1987, wrote The 
Palm Beach Post February, was open cen- 
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sorship, but the writers and editors have learned write 
Big Brother were looking over their 

Two outside reporters who studied the VOA’s news cov- 
erage the last few years came away impressed its 
fairness and accuracy. (Examining the VOA time-con- 
suming and, for reporters based outside Washington, almost 
impossible. section the 1948 Smith-Mundt act prohibits 
any distribution USIA materials, even photocopies 
scripts, within the United States, although residents other 
countries may receive them for the asking; the law being 
challenged First Amendment grounds federal court 
Michael Gartner, editor and co-owner the Ames, lowa, 
Daily Tribune and recently named president NBC News, 
who has described perhaps the only prior restraint law 
the U.S.) 

BBC reporter Martin Lumb, who spent 1985-86 working 
the VOA the first participant exchange program, 
summed his impressions reports both the BBC and 
the VOA. Although Lumb criticized the VOA being 
politicized several ways (he cited editorials, political ap- 
pointments managers, and some the output the 
Current Affairs division), said had found that 
the [VOA’s] output lives the demands the 
particular its news coverage, which called 
fair and accurate. 


survey the VOA’s early coverage the Iran-contra 

Lawrence Mosher the respected Na- 

tional Journal reached similar conclusion. 

Mosher read nearly 750 news stories, correspondents’ re- 

ports, and special programs the Iran-contra affair aired 

the VOA between November and December 21, 1986. 

concluded, article that appeared the January 24, 

1987, National Journal, that the VOA had straight- 

forward news and had the most critical 
aspects the many-faceted story with 

early news coverage the Iran-contra affair was 
straightforward, the same cannot said subsequent cov- 
erage the Current Affairs division. The division, headed 
from 1983 through August this year Edwin Warner, 
aired few programs the affair; those did air minimized 
it. This approach was line with Current Affairs’ overall 
coverage during the years the division’s reports were edited 
Warner, former Time magazine staff writer, and his 
news-specials editor, Steven Munson, former press 
spokesman for U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick. Several 
dozen writers and editors left Current Affairs during War- 
ner’s tenure. 

Warner’s abrupt reassignment the position senior 
newsroom background writer (see sidebar, page 40) fol- 
lowed months-long investigation the VOA’s labor re- 
lations office. According several staff members 
interviewed the course that internal investigation, 
focused Warner’s personnel practices and his personal 
on-the-job conduct. 

telephone interview, Warner said had not 
ticized Current Affairs programs. have attempted 
and hope have succeeded provide the best possible 
analysis all kinds world and domestic 
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VOA director 
Richard 
Carlson 
(above) and 

for VOA 
News (right) 


The VOA boasts producing 
the straight story and being 
‘accurate, objective, 
But bias evident, particularly 
coverage Central America 


said. might criticize one program here there, but 
{on the whole] would submit that we’ve produced good, 
accurate, balanced 

reading Current Affairs output over the last several 
years suggests that the division has closely followed the 
Reagan policy agenda, both the topics has covered (and 
those has failed cover) and their treatment. Nica- 
ragua, leading preoccupation the unit, has been the 
subject many markedly hostile the Sandinista 
government and strongly supportive the contras. 

More than thirty Current Affairs programs Central 
America, the majority them about Nicaragua, were pro- 
duced between February 1987 and July 1988 alone. Most 
were twenty-minute programs shorter version 
called Stringing together the taped 
comments policy makers, analysts, lobbyists, and, 
occasion, participants events, kind mix 
documentary report and debate. All too 
often the programs ended one-sided stories composed 
opinions and statements fact the which the 
narrative made little attempt determine. Topics were in- 
variably approached manner that reflected the admin- 
istration’s point view; programs addressed such questions 
itary and Aids (about Soviet 
aid and American and European volunteers). Interview sub- 
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Edwin Warner, head 

Current Affairs 
from 1983 until 
August this year 


The Current Affairs division 

regarded many VOA staff 
members having been 
intensely politicized 

during the Reagan years 


jects and tape cuts were selected give administration 
spokesmen and supporters considerably more time than their 
opponents, whose quotes sometimes merely restated points 
which there was little disagreement. Contra leaders 
and disaffected Nicaraguans were regularly sought out, and 
entire programs were sometimes based their views. With 
the exception single piece and its 
version, representatives Nicaragua were not inter- 
viewed directly. program used comments from Nicar- 
aguan civilians who supported their government. 

The narrative that knit these voices together was fre- 
quently tendentious. Early this year, for example, 
Opinion pegged contra aid vote stated, 
March there will more American government 
aid the freedom (The term 
explicitly proscribed the VOA’s programming handbook, 
cropped often Current Affairs programs during War- 
ner’s tenure.) 

piece aired after the House Representatives 
rejected ihe president’s request for more aid the contras 
last winter prime example politically skewed news 
program. Although the introduction led the listener expect 


The hot seat 


When Edwin Warner was removed from his job head 
the Current Affairs division this past August, career VOA 
newsman and foreign service officer Stephen Thompson was 
named acting chief, reportedly with the understanding that 
the permanent position would time his. His mandate, 
according sources, was take the politics out Current 
Affairs. lasted exactly four weeks. 

The following account based interviews with several 
sources the VOA who, condition for speaking, in- 
sisted not being named. 

First, programs director Sid Davis, who works under 
VOA director Richard Carlson, criticized five-minute 
piece pegged the controversy over Senator Dan Quayle’s 
military record, singling out line stating that the National 
Guard was sanctuary for young men seeking 
avoid the military draft, the first step toward combat 

Next draw fire was September profile 
Nelson Mandela the VOA’s South Africa 
Steven Munson, who had been promoted from his job 
editor Current Affairs head the policy office, at- 
tacked the program long memorandum Carlson and 
Davis, reportedly accusing being the most blatant piece 
propaganda had ever seen the VOA. (VOA program 
rules stipulate that the policy office may review scripts 
foreign-affairs matters for factual accuracy after they have 
been broadcast. Thompson was permitted read the memo, 
but not keep copy.) 

several meetings, Sid Davis questioned Thompson 
about the show, asking Thompson whether thought Man- 
dela was communist and why the program had included 


comments from anti-apartheid activist Helen Suzman. 

The last straw, apparently, was September 
program White House correspondent Debra Weinstein. 
Titled U.S. Legal System and the Iran-Contra 
the program reported the progress the case against 
Oliver North, John Poindexter, and their alleged fellow 
conspirators. Again, Davis raised questions about the pro- 
gram. reportedly questioned Thompson’s 
for airing the program, argued that there was news peg, 
and asked, 

September 12, Thompson learned that was about 
removed from his job; meanwhile, VOA director Carl- 
son had already sought out temporary replacement. 
had asked former VOA policy chief Kenneth Thompson (no 
relation Stephen Thompson), now Radio Free Europe’s 
Washington director corporate relations, would join 
the staff unpaid until permanent Current 
Affairs chief could chosen. Kenneth Thompson says 
will continue paid Radio Free Europe during his 
stint Current Affairs. 

Both Davis and Carlson decline explain the reasons 
for the switch, beyond citing Carlson’s announcement 
the staff, which said that Steve Thompson had done 
rific job 

Stephen Thompson declined offer become the 
VOA’s New Delhi correspondent. was refused any job 
news English broadcasts and instead made deputy 
director for special projects the East Asia and Pacific 
division. Thompson will say only, was doing the job. 
The product was well received around the house. was 
bolt from the 
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that the program would the defeat the contra 
aid bill and its ramifications for the peace almost 
time was devoted presenting the views the suc- 
cessful opposition. After referring the Sandinistas’ 
Nicaraguan society and the rebels’ fight for 
Nicaragua, the narrator framed several ques- 
tions. Had military pressure the contra 
forced the Sandinistas negotiate was continued con- 
tra pressure crucial move Nicaragua towards democ- 
Were Sandinista reforms meaningful and ‘‘can 
President Daniel Ortega trusted proceed with democ- 
And, finally, the Sandinista regime, 
heavily armed and equipped Cuba and the Soviet Union, 
pose threat its neighbors and the security the United 


hose concurring with the administration position 

these issues included contra official Alfredo Cesar, 

Nicaraguan defector Major Roger Miranda Bengoe- 
chea, President Reagan himself, Representatives Claude 
Pepper and Olympia Snowe, and three private contra sup- 
porters: Francis Bouchey (head the Council for Inter- 
American Security); Robert Owen (identified having 
with the administration the past get private 
aid the not former courier for Oliver North 
cooperating with the Iran-contra independent counsel’s in- 
vestigation); and retired Major General John Singlaub (iden- 
tified only having funds privately for the contras 
the The program also paraphrased several other 
sources support the administration’s Nicaragua policy. 

Speaking for the other side were House Speaker Jim 
Wright and Representative David Bonior. Both defended 
the Arias peace plan, Wright saying believed that 
sures had led meaningful concessions the 
Nicaraguan government. Neither, however, was quoted 
the subject the alleged Soviet military build-up Nic- 
aragua’s presumed threat the security the United States. 
brief, bellicose remark Ortega was quoted the 
narrator. 

Thus, the anti-contra aid position was represented, 
charitable count, three people speaking total lines. 
contrast, ten pro-administration sources were accorded 
total 112 lines. 

Several ‘‘Focus’’ programs Nicaragua contributed 
free-lance journalist Richard Evans and broadcast the 
summer 1987 caused comment even among staff mem- 
bers who considered themselves inured biased programs. 
Evans program titled Human Rights Sit- 
opened with reference twenty-two 
abuses the contras, noting that nothing 
about ‘‘such problems’’ war, the 
sort guerrilla war the contra resistance fighting.’’ Even 
so, the program continued, the contras had had dramatic 
success ending human rights abuses their forces. 
official admitted that the contras had com- 
mitted ‘‘several’’ violations, but added that action had been 
taken with ‘‘those individuals’’ correct the problem. 

After tape cuts The Dallas Morning News’s then cor- 
respondent Nicaragua, Chris Hedges, who said that the 
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contras’ human rights record was improving, and State 
Department spokesman who lauded human-rights edu- 
cation program backed both contra leaders and the U.S. 
government, the narrator went on: reports contra 
human rights abuses originate from Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
government. These reports often lack the corroborative tes- 
timony impartial and objective 

Later the program Evans took abuses the Ni- 
caraguan government, including outright San- 
dinista atrocities’’ against civilians. Here, the cautious use 
ceased, and there were more reminders 
the need for ‘‘corroborative 

The program introduced woman identified only 
said Nicaraguan who had fled into Hon- 
duras. She told the VOA’s audiences dreadful story, about 
and woman had tried flee into Honduras behind 
Maria and her family: heard later they had been caught 
the Sandinistas the Sandinistas caught them and 
they killed them. They cut their throats and they cut the 
woman’s breasts off. They also cut off the man’s genitals. 
The Sandinistas left the bodies there, tied up. That what 
the Sandinistas 

The program offered corroboration what Maria said 
she had but proceeded describe further in- 
stances alleged Sandinista human rights violations. 


page from Oliver North’s notebook 

mentions Edwin Warner connection 
with three contra leaders 

and NSC official Walter Raymond, Jr. 


Walter Raymond, 
Jr., former head 
effort, now 
assistant 


director 
the USIA 
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closely did Affairs programs accord with 
administration Central America policies and 
obviously did they parallel the National Security 
Council and State Department’s ‘‘public cam- 
paign against Nicaragua that staff members were not 
greatly surprised when Iran-contra investigators released 
page Oliver North’s notebook the contra supply op- 
eration that included reference Warner. 

Much the page, dated September 16, 1985, blacked 
out, but Warner’s name appears the top short list. 
Next stands the notation According 
Peter Kornbluh, information analyst the private 
National Security Archive and author Nicaragua: The 
Price Intervention, AAA was North’s standard shorthand 
for contra leaders Adolfo Calero, Alfonso Robelo, and Ar- 
turo Cruz. 

Warner says does not know why his name turned 
North’s notes, adding that does not recall ever having 
received call from him. says met North only once, 
before the lieutenant colonel became well known, and 
had casual conversation with him about Central American 
issues ‘‘at conference 

Below Warner’s name North’s list, following 
blacked-out entry, there appears the name Walter Ray- 
mond, Jr., the National Security Council official who, 
has been mentioned earlier, has been linked two covert 
uses the VOA. Raymond’s name appears North’s 
calendar more often than that any other White House 
staff member government employee, according 
congressional Iran-contra investigators who questioned him 
great length. now assistant director the USIA, 
responsible for the agency’s relations with Congress. 

According his deposition and documents released 
the Iran-contra investigators, Raymond, former senior offi- 
cer the CIA’s operations branch, set and ran the Na- 
tional Security Council’s top-level interagency team that 
developed and oversaw the administration’s diplo- 
effort. This effort soon came focus building 
international and domestic support for the administration’s 
Nicaragua policy. 1986 Central American public diplo- 
macy plan approved the NSC, and disclosed the course 
the Iran-contra investigation, refers several places 
America is, course, the largest single media component 
the USIA. 

recent interview, Raymond said that time during 
his tenure the National Security Council did attempt 
monitor influence the VOA’s news coverage. 

Central America not the only area where politics has 
played role the VOA. 1984, for example, English- 
language programs reporter interviewed retited Rear Ad- 
miral Gene Rocque, director the Washington, D.C.- 
based Center for Defense Information and critic the 
Defense Department, for piece anti-satellite weapons. 
The reporter asked the VOA’s Pentagon correspondent 
request interview with Defense Department spokesman 
use the program. 

came back from the VOA director’s office 
not pursue the the writer recalls. was told the 
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Defense Department had refused cooperate and had 
asked, ‘Why are you doing that story, and why are you 
putting Gene Rocque the air?’’ says that the news 
feature was killed. 


Perhaps the most pervasive change the Voice America 
over the past several years has been the agency’s drift toward 
reporting mainly the nicest things about America. was 
the VOA. 

Soft, self-congratulatory features abounded, particularly 
Current Affairs. During breaks from its pitched battle 
with international communism, the division featured such 
programs one Americans’ delight pets 
loves wear clothes’’), earnest primers govern- 
ment agencies, and even report the VOA’s in-house 
programming awards. The narrative lauded winning pro- 
grams variously and reveal- 
veteran producer says, proportion glop substan- 
tive features has really increased. It’s clear that people don’t 
know who they’re broadcasting to. Many the features 
seem designed please someone the front 

Eagerness cover USIA director Charles Wick’s doings 
has resulted least nine VOA correspondent reports 
Wick the last year. Early this year, the VOA’s New York 
bureau was asked cover banquet which Wick was 
honored professional the year’’ publication 
called News. The piece included laudatory statement 
Jeane Kirkpatrick and minute-long sound from 
Wick’s speech. this international news?’’ asked for- 
mer news editor despairingly. Thirteen language services 
that used the piece, from Arabic Uzbek, apparently 
thought so. 


hat has happened the VOA over the past seven 
and years raises questions about journalists’ 
responsibility for the over-all output their or- 
ganization. his 1986 report the VOA, BBC reporter 
Martin Lumb wrote that was not surprising profes- 
sional journalists within the Voice see themselves pawns 
struggle going above their heads that has nothing 
with the organization’s stated aims serving 
consistently reliable and authoritative source news.”’ 
Throughout these years, many professional journalists 
the VOA have continued try good job. Several 
writers and editors have resisted political pressures and have 
sometimes refused questionable orders. Their battles, how- 
ever, have been fought one one, mostly out the public 
view. far have been able ascertain, one has 
quit principle the since the early years the 
Reagan administration. And, far know, one 
the morning news meeting has taken issue with scripts that 
were deplored blatant propaganda conversations the 
corridors. The VOA’s professional journalists never joined 
together defend the VOA’s editorial independence. The 
last outspoken voice conscience the agency was VOA 
news editor Mark Willen, who briefly put out unofficial 
newsletter until February 1982, when was abruptly reas- 
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signed New Delhi. (He chose quit.) Willen’s position 
was spelled out letter wrote the conservative 
publication Human Events: who pressure VOA [to 
other than objective, comprehensive, and accurate] are 
obligation and duty 

Remaining silent has only compounded the problem. 
former news chief Don Henry points out, responses per- 
ceived political pressures and attitudes have had least 
much effect the VOA’s programs the reality 
such pressures. Lumb’s assessment, retrospect, seems 
too kind. safe pawn; also degrading. Truly 
professional journalists and public employees would 
not accept that status. 

conference held the State Department last fall, 
Senator Claiborne Pell summed the confusion over what 
exactly the VOA and what should doing. Saying 
that the course his travels abroad had heard nu- 
merous complaints about the quality VOA’s broadcasts, 
particular the simplistic and propagandistic nature 
the Pell said that the VOA suffers from 
service analogous the BBC the official mouthpiece 
the U.S. 

Congress thought had resolved that question when 
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USIA 


Charies Wick, direct 


Early this year the VOA’s New York 
bureau was asked cover banquei 
which Wick was honored 

‘p.r. professional the year.’ Thirteen 
language services used the piece 
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passed the VOA’s charter 1976, codifying the Voice’s 
purposes. the one hand, the VOA straight 
news agency; the other hand, would explain govern- 
ment positions and function that 
has been carried out editorials. 

But Congress glossed over fundamental issue. Rejecting 
recommendations two independent panels that the VOA 
separated from the USIA, Congress kept the VOA inside 
the apparatus foreign policy, overseen agency that 
has mission objectivity. Indeed, Charles Wick has 
described it, the USIA international public relations 
Wick told the Public Relations Society America 1986. 
rely the same relations strategies and 
marketing techniques further the interests our client 
this great nation, its people, its way 


officials who run the USIA define its mission 

and have not been heard 

exclude the VOA from that effort. And, after nearly 
eight years hearing calls Wick for what recently 
termed star wars many VOA staff members 
have confused idea that the purpose their programs 
too, win hearts and minds. 

early the summer 1982, panel discussion 
sponsored the Media Institute, former VOA newsroom 
chief Bernard Kamenske (who had resigned December 
1981) said that through personnel appointments the agency 
had been beyond recognition the last year 
and But Kamenske also said that white the VOA 
under Reagan had reached low point, the fundamental 
problem was that not possible for government 
operate honest and trusted journalistic 

perverse, unintentioned way, the last eight years may 
have served one good end. They have illuminated starkly 
lines control that were scarcely visible before those 
linking the VOA and the rest the foreign policy apparatus. 
They have shown how wishful the claim independence 
made news organization the custody propaganda 
agency that itself answers the White House and the State 
Department. long the VOA part the USIA, 
will subject compromise, political pressures, and out- 
right subversion its charter. 

Senator Pell has suggested setting the VOA 
independent corporation similar the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
That proposal should considered the next administra- 
tion. Independence for the VOA would symbol 
American commitment the free flow information and 
ideas. The VOA should exemplify those values, not merely 
urge them upon the rest the world. 

USIA director Wick has, occasion, spoken truth 
strategy and termed the VOA’s credibility its greatest 
asset. The insistence credibility suggests the degree 
which image has been elevated over substance these 
years. (Liars find credibility precious asset, too, and also 
deploy truth when expedient.) Perhaps the next administra- 
tion will recognize that the VOA’s most prized asset should 
its integrity. 
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The William Benton Fellowship Program The University Chicago, now entering its seventh 
year, provides unique opportunity for professionals—television and radio reporters, news exec- 
utives, producers, writers—to expand their expertise essential issues, free from deadline pres- 
sure. The Program sponsored the William Benton Foundation. 

Each Fellow works with faculty adviser develop individualized academic program 
course work such fields law, economics, religion, and public policy. The Fellows participate 
weekly seminar dealing with such fundamentals First Amendment issues. They also meet 
and exchange ideas with national and international leaders media, government, business, edu- 


cation, and other fields public policy. 

Stipends are normally equivalent full-time salary for the six-month period the Fellowship. 
The Foundation covers tuition and travel costs. University personnel assist with local arrange- 
ments for Fellows and their families. 

The application deadline March Fellows will notified June The 1989-90 Program 
begins September 18, 1989. 


National Advisory Committee 


John Chancellor, Ted Koppel Anthony Tiano 
Chairman Frank Mankiewicz Richard Wald 
Bradley Walter Roberts David Webster 
John Callaway Gordon Sauter Judy Woodruff 
Paul Davis Lesley Stahl Robert Wussler 


receive brochure and application form, mail this coupon to: 
Director, William Benton Fellowships, 
The University Chicago, 5737 University Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
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arly one muggy summer evening 

meeting point residential dis- 
trict Warsaw. Surveying the relatively 
prosperous one-famil, houses with 
neatly groomed garden plots, won- 
dered there was any chance that the 
almost casual signal had received about 
Zbigniew Bujak’s willingness talk 
could really result interview. 
the underground leader Solidarity, 
Bujak had been Poland’s most wanted 
fugitive since General Wojciech Jaruz- 
elski’s government had outlawed the in- 
dependent trade union and declared 
martial law December 1981. had 
not risked meeting with Western re- 
porter for nearly long, and was 
rumored constantly the move 
elude the police. 

Right schedule, young, bearded 
man walked up, nodded, and indicated 
should follow him. What happened 
next could have been taken from John 
Carré novel. anonymous escort 
and switched cars three four times, 
getting out various points the city, 
walking through crumbling courtyards 
and back lots the next street, where 
another car cruised for quick pick- 
up. weaved back and forth 
through Warsaw and its outskirts our 
different vehicles, lost all sense di- 
rection. 

Finally, found myself being led 
through typical cluster drab concrete 
buildings upper-floor apartment, 
whose owner offered tea and quietly 
disappeared. couple minutes later, 
Bujak stepped in, his boyish features 
partly concealed goatee and mus- 
tache, and began interview that lasted 
three hours. 


Andrew Nagorski the author Reluctant 
Farewell: American Reporter’s Candid 
Look Inside the Soviet Union. Currently 
leave from Newsweek, spending year 
senior associate the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
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Inside Eastern Europe 


veteran correspondent describes 
the pitfalls and rewards tricky beat 


ANDREW NAGORSKI 


These days, such elaborate routines 
are rarely necessary for Western report- 
ers who cover Eastern Europe. Like 
other Solidarity activitists, Bujak 
who was captured May 1986 and re- 
leased part general amnesty for 
political prisoners few months later 
can now meet correspondents openly. 
the current somewhat looser political at- 
mosphere, both official and unofficial 
sources are generally far more accessible 
than the past. But Eastern Europe con- 
tinues rank one the most com- 
plicated and demanding journalistic 
beats the world, with formidable ob- 
stacles still strewn across reporter’s 
path. 

also one the most rewarding. 
the smoke-filled private kitchens and 
public cafes where intellectuals thrash 
out their ideas, the abstract notion that 
this part Europe struggling for fun- 


damental human rights and self-deter- 
mination takes very concrete 
meaning. The primacy this struggle 
cuts the core the East-West conflict 
and the internal contradictions Gor- 
bachev’s push for reform, producing 
intensely focused campaign wrest 
greater freedom from weakening totali- 
tarian regimes. Western correspondents 
are able observe the debates and skir- 
mishes firsthand, witnessing struggle 
that could undermine not only the Soviet 
empire but also Western assumptions 
that Europe’s division effectively fro- 
zen. 

But the region’s ethnic, cultural, and 
political diversity can overwhelm out- 
sider, obscuring the common issues and 
trends. felt was reasonably well pre- 
pared for the Eastern European compo- 
nent job when took over Bonn 
bureau chief for Newsweek early 
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1985. the son Polish immigrants, 
had grown speaking Polish. had 
been exchange student Krakow 
1968, had made reporting swing 
through Eastern Europe the mid- 
1970s, and had been Moscow bureau 
chief from May 1981 until expulsion 
fourteen months later. However, began 
feel relatively familiar with the region 
whole only after lot new travel, 
legwork, and homework. Even the 
end tour last summer was acutely 
aware how much had failed do, 
how many more subjects and areas de- 
served greater exploration. 


the Western traveler, Eastern 

Europe appears trapped cu- 

rious time warp. One’s senses are 
assaulted sights and smells reminis- 
cent earlier era. Piles coal out- 
side basement windows and the black 
exhaust Polish Fiats, Czechoslovak 
Skodas, the ferociously polluting two- 
cylinder East German Trabants provide 
unpleasant reminder age when 
nobody worried seriously enough about 
pollution enforce genuine controls. 
The prostitutes who populate the bars 
the major hotels where foreigners stay 
also look anachronistic, done the 
style hookers Hollywood pro- 
ductions, with bleached-blond hair and 
skintight outfits. 


Heavy drinking, chain smoking, and 
the stares directed the rare jogger tes- 
tify pre-health-consciousness age 
despite alarming rises mortality rates. 
The long lines butcher shops offering 
fatty, low-grade sausages and 
cuts meat indicate how far these coun- 
tries lag behind the West satisfying 
the basic needs their people, who have 
not yet reached the stage where they can 
worry too much about the quality their 
diets. 

Traveling through Eastern Europe one 
often wonders which way the clock 
ticking. Hungary’s relatively well- 
stocked stores and markets suggest that 
time will gradually eliminate those dis- 
parities, Romania’s appalling decline 
marked massive food and energy 
shortages suggests the opposite. 
often the case Eastern Europe, black 
humor comes close the mark char- 
acterizing that slide. one joke making 
the rounds, Romanian and Bulgarian 
are traveling rail through Romania 
winter, and their train car has neither 
heat nor light. When the train crosses 
into Bulgaria, both the heating and the 
lights on. With triumphant look, 
the Bulgarian looks the Romanian, 
who merely shrugs and says, what? 
had that twenty years 

reporter must constantly try sort 
out his conflicting impressions decide 
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whether the region moving backward 
forward, toward internal progress 
conflict. But his ability report what 
finds can frustrated the fact that 
Western news organizations are often 
uncertain how much coverage Eastern 
Europe merits and, sometimes, 
whether merits any all. This tends 
region that thrusts itself onto the 
front pages and the evening news when 
periodic eruption takes place, only 
recede rapidly the consciousness 
editors and network producers when 
confrontation gives way less dramatic 
stories. Complaining about 
work’s indifference Poland after the 
imposition martial law 1981 failed 
spark major unrest, network tele- 
vision correspondent remarked, 
there isn’t blood the streets, they’re 
not 

era when the media spotlight 
moves from crisis crisis the exclu- 
sion much else, this complaint 
that hardly applies Eastern Europe 
alone. But because the long cycles 
deceptive quiet followed open dis- 
content, Eastern Europe has been par- 
ticularly susceptible erratic handling 
outright neglect. American and West- 
ern news organizations have 
frequently switched the location their 
bureaus with responsibility for Eastern 
Europe, indicating their chronic uncer- 
tainty about how should covered. 

Outside the region, Vienna has been 
favorite spot for bureaus, although 
Bonn and even more distant capitals, 
like Paris and Rome, have also served 
that purpose. Inside, Belgrade and Bu- 
dapest have attracted resident corre- 
spondents, but the most common site 
Warsaw. During the Solidarity era, 
Western news organizations clamored 
set Warsaw bureaus. Now the news 
agencies and several newspapers keep 
correspondents there, while the news- 
weeklies and the networks hold 
accreditations for 
tioned elsewhere keeping offices 
manned local staffers. 

Thanks the highly visible crisis 
the Soviet system and the local reper- 
cussions Gorbachev’s glasnost-and- 
perestroika campaign, reporters are find- 
ing somewhat easier pitch stories 
successfully from Eastern Europe. But 
other fronts they can still face old- 
fashioned obstacles getting them 
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done. The authorities remain fully ca- 
pable denying access their country 
particular places and individuals. 
Despite its relatively liberal visa policy, 
the Polish government was enraged 
interview with Bujak that kept 
refusing visas for more than two 
years afterwards. (Newsweek was not 
left uncovered, however, because 
colleague Debbie Seward had the regular 
Warsaw accreditation and could freely 
travel there.) 

Romania notoriously unresponsive 
visa requests and unpredictable 
about its handling reporters who just 
fly and try pick visas the 
airport, which theoretically permitted. 
When Gorbachev visited Romania 
May 1987, ten Western correspondents 
two whom had picked visas 
Vienna were turned back the Bu- 
charest airport. The process obtaining 
visa for East Germany can long and 
frustrating, although reporters can get 
into East Berlin tourist visa that 
issued any crossing point and good 
for that day only. Despite their hard-line 
reputations, Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia have usually been forthcoming 
granting visas recent years. After Yu- 
goslavia, which offers multiple-entry vi- 
sas without any difficulty, Hungary 
the easiest country visit. 

Admission does not guarantee trou- 
ble-free stay, however. The 1975 Hel- 
sinki accords, which were signed all 
the Eastern European states, specify that 
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journalists will have unimpeded access 
sources and will permitted tape 
film material for 
poses, but those guarantees are 
quently violated. During the 1986 
Communist party meeting Prague, 
visiting correspondents were warned 
against with people who take 
part activity against the interests 
the Most reporters had the good 
sense ignore such threats, and all that 
happened that some were sub- 
jected identity checks near the apart- 
ments dissidents visited. But 
least one reporter admitted that took 
the message heart, deliberately avoid- 
ing contacts with dissidents for fear that 
would denied visa the next time 
applied. 


the authorities, self-censor- 
ship that type the ideal so- 
lution. But when reporters refuse 

play along, the response can nas- 
tier. recent months, Czechoslovak po- 
lice have roughed Western journalists 
covering Catholic rallies and have con- 
fiscated notes, tape recordings, and film; 
East German plainclothesmen have as- 
saulted West German crews filming 
young people gathering listen rock 
concerts staged across the wall West 
Berlin; and Polish police detained 
group Western journalists near the 
strikebound Lenin shipyard, confiscat- 
ing films and notebooks. During the Pol- 
ish strikes early May, police tried 
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seal off the shipyard, and they detained, 
cut the phone lines of, several Soli- 
darity activists who had been providing 
information the press. 

During last December’s Communist 
party meeting Bucharest, the Roman- 
ian authorities went extraordinary 
lengths prevent reporters from con- 
tacting the few intrepid individuals who 
have dared openly voice critical views 


the regime. Policemen blocked off 


their apartment buildings, refusing al- 
low foreigners enter. typically 
gloomy winter evening unlit Bucha- 
rest, turned into the gate aging 
gray building which appeared un- 
guarded. From the shadows, huge po- 
liceman materialized and demanded 
documents. After had written down 
particulars, indicated that still 
wanted in; his response was pull 
out pair handcuffs and flick them 
open. got the hint. 

Typically, reporters face more mun- 
dane problems. The first the question 
language or, more accurately, lan- 
guages. had hoped that Russian 
would useful, since most Eastern Eu- 
ropeans are compelled study Russian 
school. But quickly learned that even 
Eastern Europeans who spoke good Rus- 
sian would react suspiciously did not 
start our conversation English, mak- 
ing clear that was American. 
garia, which has traditionally enjoyed 
friendly ties with Russia, was the only 
country where many people felt rela- 
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tively comfortable about speaking Rus- 
sian. Elsewhere, people are likely 
proud their inability speak Russian, 
matter how many years classes 
they have sat through. 

Although English increasingly 
popular second language, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and parts Yugoslavia 
and Romania many people speak Ger- 
man. Among intellectuals, French can 


_also useful. various times, found 


any language could muster, matter 
how poor command might be, 
help. 

Throughout Eastern Europe, govern- 
ment press centers provide translators 
for set fee, although some centers 
the one Prague, for example tack 
extra charges that unreasonably jack 
the rate. They will set official in- 
terviews, also for fee, with varying 
efficiency. The job these centers 
steer and monitor journalists whenever 
possible, with official programs and 
serving insulate Western 
reporters from contacts with dissidents 
ordinary citizens. But that function 
particularly apparent country like 
East Germany, far less evidence 
Hungary, where Pressinform will- 
ing set meetings with people highly 
critical government policies. 

Each journalist must judge for himself 
what accept reject from the mix 
candor, obfuscation, and outright lying 
disinformation presented the offi- 
cials interviews. 

Orwellian newspeak still common- 
place. 1985, when Bulgaria was con- 
ducting terror campaign force its 
ethnic Turks assimilate 
their Bulgarian identities and tak- 
ing Bulgarian names, government 
officials assured Western jour- 
nalists that they were mistaken believe 
that such minority had ever existed 
despite previous censuses that clearly 
listed them. many ethnic Turks 
are there Bulgaria?’’ asked Boyan 
Traikov, the chief the Bulgarian news 
agency and Central mem- 

Such performances underscore the 
need for reporters seek out sources 
their own, without official translators. 
The growing activism independent 
groups lobbying for human rights, en- 
vironmental protection, and religious 
freedom offers numerous opportunities, 


since such activists are generally eager 
for contacts with Western reporters and 
are likely have least some foreign- 
language speakers their ranks. these 
still essentially totalitarian societies, the 
dissidents articulate the aspirations far 
more than their own numbers. And they 
are often willing help establish con- 
tacts outside their own circles, offering 
serve informal translators when 
necessary. 

measure reality against official 
rhetoric, relied the obvious tech- 
niques that had found effective 
the Soviet Union: simple observation 
and casual contacts with ordinary citi- 
zens. Just how bad were the shortages 
food and consumer goods? made 
habit checking out stores and markets, 
particularly working-class neighbor- 
hoods big cities or, better yet, 
smaller towns that foreigners were less 
likely visit. tried make point 
spending some time beer halls, parks, 
any other place which was rel- 
atively easy strike conversation, 
even took some fishing for someone 
who spoke !anguage knew. 


most Eastern Europe, people are 
far more relaxed than the past 
about talking foreigners. But there 
are glaring exceptions. The worst case 
again Romania, where people are 
obliged law report contacts with 
foreigners. Nonetheless, could learn 
about the food situation traveling out- 
side Bucharest and trying buy 
bread, confirming that was strictly ra- 
tioned. And Brasov, 
town where workers rioted last Novem- 
ber, found people nervous about speak- 
ing foreigner but, the same time, 
eager describe, using the German they 
had learned school, the miserable con- 
ditions that had led them revolt. 
From previous trips into the region, 
knew that there were certain things 
avoid, like the inevitable invitations 
trade currency the black market, and 
procedures learned afresh. the 
latter category. had sure master 
the latest drill for protecting sources, 
who are always far more risk than 
Western reporter. While dissidents 
Budapest and Warsaw were unlikely 
object calls tapped phones set 
meetings, for example, their coun- 
terparts Prague generally preferred 


unannounced house calls, even that 
meant had take several metro rides 
and use lot shoe leather before 
connected. But frequently chang- 
ing situation, had take cue from 
sources. 

One the real difficulties the beat 
the amount information reporter 
needs absorb operate effectively. 
Eastern European intellectuals and even 
ordinary citizens rightfully 
porters familiar with their recent 
history, key personalities, and the basic 
workings the political system. Only 
officials who are assigned deliberately 
mislead are pleased the discovery that 
their interlocutors are stumbling around 
blind. Sometimes, despite one’s best ef- 
early trips Yugoslavia, whose politi- 
cal and ethnic history especially con- 
voluted, felt like total illiterate 
more than one occasion. 

Precisely because difficult, East- 
ern Europe can immensely satis- 
fying assignment, both professionally 
and personally. Professionally, because 
still terra incognita for many readers 
and viewers, which offers the reporter 
the opportunity perform real service 
bringing life, and because its 
significance can only grow the strug- 
gle for political pluralism intensifies, un- 
dermining local regimes and Soviet 
control. Personally, because any re- 
porter who tries can forge friendships 
and discover intellectual kinship with 
people who identify more with Western 
culture than with the Eastern political 
system that has oppressed them. 

There lot that could done 
make the assignment easier. The Inter- 
national Helsinki Federation for Human 
Rights issued report 1987 recom- 
mending that governments issue multi- 
ple-entry visas, stop impeding contacts 
with sources, and stop surveillance 
journalists. Reporters and their news or- 
ganizations should keep pushing for 
such goals and protesting when they 
are subjected harassment intimi- 
dation. Luckily, they have powerful 
weapon use that battle: the publicity 
they can give such violations norms 
theoretically accepted all Eastern Eu- 
ropean states. reporting aggressively, 
they not only shed light this critical 
region but also play important role 
its continuing evolution. 
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journalism fellowship sabbatical from deadlines, escape from 
the newsroom. But it’s far more can the most stimulating year 
your life. 

Each year, professionals from print and broadcast journalism are 
awarded Knight Fellowships Stanford University. They pursue 
academic year study, intellectual growth, and personal change one 
the world’s great universities, located the San Francisco Bay Area. 
The Fellowship pure freedom required tests papers. 

Fellows great things journalism. Among their many 
prestigious awards are eight Pulitzer Prizes. 

The program seeks applicants who have demonstrated uncommon 
excellence their work and who have the potential reaching the top 
ranks their specialization. All fulltime journalists 
work are eligible. two fellowships may awarded those 
positions. 

Candidates must have seven years’ professional experience. Fellows 
receive stipend $25,000, plus tuition and book allowance. All 
academic and social benefits are open spouses Fellows. 

The application deadline Feb. 1989. 


For brochure and application form, write phone: 


John Knight Fellowships 
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Stanford University 

Stanford, 94305 
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The Boeing story 


and the press 


When comes covering the neighborhood giant, 
keep dropping the ball 


sounded like worrisome stuff for 
anyone who flies around the skies 
jets built The Boeing Company. 
Last April, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
quoted Boeing workers complaining 
lax standards and sloppy construction 
the Seattle-area plants where the com- 
pany manufactures its commercial jet 


Doug Underwood, former reporter for The 
Seattle Times, the faculty the School 
Communications the University 
Washington Seattle. 


oat 
we : 


DOUG UNDERWOOD 


airliners. The examples were vivid: 
badly drilled holes filled with putty and 
painted over; holes drilled the wrong 
spot; shims used make structures fit 
together; body parts dropped from 
cranes; wings wrongly joined the fu- 
selage. 

have gone out there that 
the work force has been embarrassed 
one Boeing 747 mechanic told 
the 


This was obviously the beginning 


Scooped: While The Wall Street Journal and The Washington Post energetically dug into the causes the 
near-destruction this Boeing jet last April, Seattle’s dailies relied the wires for follow-up coverage. 


Se 


big story, right? Wrong. fact, was 
the final installment story that 
flashed briefly across the pages Se- 
attle’s daily newspapers, only sub- 
merged deluge articles about 
burst new Boeing jet orders. 

The article, written business 
reporter Les Gapay, was underplayed, 
appearing page B-4. had soft lead, 
with the most dramatic allegations not 
appearing until deep the story. But 
was still the most pointed attempt the 
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part either the two Seattle dailies 
document complaints several air- 
lines effort prompted the pub- 
licity surrounding letter Boeing from 
the president Japan Airlines about 
defects new Boeing jets. And for any- 
one worried about issues like airline 
safety the loss American industrial 
prestige, was disappointing see the 
Seattle press drop the story before had 
gotten the bottom the question: 
Boeing still building the quality aircraft 
its reputation promises? 

This isn’t the first time the Seattle 
press has fumbled potentially big story 
about Boeing, which, employing more 
than 90,000 people the Puget Sound 
area, dominates the economy Seattle. 
Time and again the two Seattle dailies 
have sensed the outline major con- 
troversy Boeing. And, time and again, 
not more thoroughly pursuing the 
story, they have allowed Boeing es- 
cape the kind examination that might 
have saved taxpayers, federal officials, 
Boeing’s airline customers, and the 
flying public lot headaches down 
the road. 

Consider the possible consequences 

the Seattle papers had followed through 
these local stories that ultimately had 
national ramifications. 
probe into Boeing’s relationship 
with its parts subcontractors the Se- 
attle office the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that began the late 1970s 
received almost attention from the 
local press (or the national press, for that 
matter). The probe had potentially pro- 
found implications for Boeing and its 
subcontractors: the FTC investigators 
believed Boeing was violating antitrust 
statutes marking its 
spare parts while, the same time, 
keeping its parts suppliers from selling 
directly Boeing customers. Some for- 
mer FTC investigators are still upset that 
the investigation was called off when 
Boeing agreed slight (and, they say, 
insignificant) alteration its contracts 
with its parts suppliers. 

Some those investigators believe 
Boeing applied pressure the agency 
settle the case very favorable terms 
Boeing. Some think that, had 
Boeing’s relationship with its parts sup- 
pliers been publicly challenged, might 
have been harder for Boeing get away 
with the excessive charges for military 
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parts that blew into scandal for the 
Pentagon and the company 1983. 
Ron Sims, one those former FTC 
investigators and now King County 
(Seattle) councilman, says believes 
the tendency the local press ignore 
issues that reflect negatively Boeing 
was major factor helping the com- 
pany negotiate quiet and painless 
settlement the case. reminds 
sports says Sims. 
reporters are, and large, boosters. 
Boeing’s case, all the company gets 
When last spring’s big defense pro- 
curement scandal made headlines and 
led the evening news, The Seattle Times 
jumped the story Melvyn Paisley, 
former Boeing official and ex-as- 
sistant Navy secretary allegedly the 
center the unfolding scandal. The 
Times like many other newspapers 


‘Problems Boeing 
are usually 
the national publications, 
they are 
unearthed all’ 


wrote articles raising questions about the 
FBI and the Senate Armed Services 
Committee’s failure investigate Pais- 
ley more thoroughly the time his 
confirmation hearings 1981. 

Unlike other newspapers, though, the 
Times knew quite lot about Paisley’s 
background. 1979 had run series 
Boeing co-worker that Paisley had su- 
pervised industrial espionage while 
was executive Boeing’s aerospace 
division. 

Unfortunately, turned out, the 
Times once again dropped the ball. its 
1979 articles had focused Boeing’s 
role and never mentioned Paisley 
his accuser name. Two years later, 
when Paisley was nominated for his Pen- 
tagon job, the Times neglected launch 
its own investigation any further 
digging into Paisley’s background. 
fact, it’s fairly clear that the Times 
with one-person Washington, D.C., 
bureau which pays little attention 


Boeing’s dealings with the Pentagon 
had forgotten about Paisley the time 
moved the Defense Department 
1981. not sure any made the 
says Mason Sizemore, 
the Times’s president, who was man- 
aging editor when the 1979 stories ap- 
peared. 

Times staff members don’t offer much 
explanation when asked why the 
newspaper didn’t its own follow-up 
1981. Perhaps the best one comes 
from Dean Katz, the Times’s Washing- 
ton, reporter the time. Katz says 
that the Seattle newspapers don’t make 
great effort check out appointees 
with Northwest connections when they 
move into the federal government during 
new administration. great 
says. how are you 
going it? And, more the point, 
how you with one 

With few exceptions, the Seattle dail- 
ies have fallen into basic pattern: air- 
plane sales, profits, and levels 
employment Boeing (particularly 
when the news good) are covered ea- 
gerly; problems Boeing are usually 
left the national publications, they 
are unearthed all. 

the nearly 3,500 stories mention- 
ing Boeing that appeared the Times 
and the P-/ 1986 and 1987, for ex- 
ample, more than half dozen could 
considered local enterprise efforts 
that went beyond the usual flow 
Boeing-is-booming reports. Even then, 
most those enterprise articles (vir- 
tually all written the P-/’s Gapay) 
were one-shot pieces such articles 
about Boeing’s losses the Stealth 
bomber, its delays military mainte- 
nance work, and its jet delivery schedule 
problems which failed lead any 
deeper examination the company’s 
operations. 

More typical the two newspapers 
are the following headlines: GOOD NEWS 
FOR BOEING: JOBS, SALES ARE RIDING 
HIGH (Times), STAR WARS BOEING: 
EXPLORING TECHNOL- 
BOEING GOES HOLLYWOOD 
DECLARE WAR WASTE, INEFFI- 
CIENCY (Times), BOEING REELS AN- 
OTHER JUICY DEFENSE CONTRACT (P-/), 
AGING AIR FORCE ONE BITE DUST: 
BOEING’S NEW PRESIDENTIAL JET COM- 
BINES PERFORMANCE WITH COMFORT 
(Times),737: 
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SELLER BOEING RUBS AIR 
SHOW (Times). 

The two newspapers did carry oc- 
casional negative story about Boeing, 
but most them were produced the 
wires the news services national 
publications subscribed the two 
dailies. Among them were stories about 
General Accounting Office report crit- 
icizing excess Boeing profits, pilot com- 
plaints about Boeing 737 design flaws 
that caused Piedmont Airlines crash, 
airline maintenance problems with older 
jets, and the discovery cracks 
Boeing 747s. 

Unless they happen Seattle (like the 
recent near crash Havilland/ 
Boeing-made Horizon Airlines Dash 
plane), Seattle reporters pay little atten- 
tion airline crashes involving Boeing 
jets. Stories about federal investigations 
major accidents involving Boeing 
planes the 1986 crash 727 
Mexico, the 1985 crash Japan Air- 
lines 747, the 1988 Aloha Airlines mis- 
hap have largely been left national 
publications and the wire services. 


the most part, the dailies 

have also failed develop local 

angles such stories Boeing’s 
involvement the foreign-officials brib- 
ery scandal the late 1970s, the Pen- 
tagon spare-parts controversy the 
early 1980s, and the more recent flap 
over Boeing’s contested payments ex- 
ecutives leaving the company for Pen- 
tagon jobs. recent column, Joel 
Connelly, the Washington, 
reporter, chided himself and the Seattle 
media for writing virtually nothing about 
the relationship between Boeing and ex- 
White House aide Michael Deaver, 
whose influence-peddling problems in- 
cluded efforts gain White House ap- 
proval for new Boeing-built 
presidential jet. 

Last April’s Aloha 737 incident, 
which part the cabin roof blew off 
mid-air, illustrates the point. Soon after 
the mishap, the national newspapers 
quickly took the lead. The Wall Street 
Journal reported that the federal gov- 
might force the retirement 
older jets and noted that Taiwanese 
737, the Aloha plane’s assembly-line 
factory mate, had disintegrated mid- 
air 1981. The Washington Post broke 
story revealing that, five months before 
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the accident, Boeing had warned Aloha 
that its jets were deteriorating con- 
dition. While these stories ran wire 
accounts The Seattle Times, re- 
porters from the Seattle dailies bothered 
develop their own enterprise stories 
until, about month after the Aloha in- 
cident, reporter from the Times was 
dispatched cover conference ag- 
ing airliners. 

Given this history, the Seattle media’s 
coverage the quality-control issue was 
certainly anomaly. The story broke 


‘Boeing 
accustomed having 
reporters 
take the company 
its word’ 


last April when The Wall Street Journal 
and the wire services carried stories (first 
reported the Japanese press) about Ja- 
pan Airlines president Susumu Yamaji’s 
letter Boeing criticizing defects new 
Boeing aircraft. This time, for once, the 
hometown press ran with tough story. 
Gapay’s report the JAL letter made 
banner headlines the P-/ and Polly 
Lane, the Times’s Boeing reporter, 
wrote articles based another letter 
this one from British Airways citing 
catalog problems’’ with new 
Boeing jets, including instances miss- 
ing parts, cracks, improperly fitted fas- 
teners, and bent cabin floor. The stories 
included complaints from union officials 
and employees who blamed assembly- 
line problems Boeing stepped-up 
production schedules, poor training 
new workers, and excessive overtime. 
But then the story disappeared from 
the pages suddenly had 
appeared. Boeing officials, turned out, 
were able put the controversy rest 
simply holding press conference 
and telling reporters that letters from air- 
lines complaining about quality control 
were part the normal flow com- 
munications between Boeing and its cus- 
tomers. the press conference, Phil 
Condit, executive vice-president 
Boeing’s commercial airplanes division, 
conceded that stepped-up production 
rates and the hiring thousands new 


workers had led some defects new 
jets. But, said, the company’s tradi- 
tion finding and then fixing 
would keep Boeing its course 
toward building perfect 

Boeing accustomed having re- 
porters take the company its word. 
And, this case, they certainly did. The 
reaction the local press was typified 
the Times’s Lane, who wrote, the 
basis interviews with Wall Street an- 
alysts, former official the Federal 
Aviation Administration, and Boeing 
person, that Boeing’s ‘‘blue-chip 
image well-run had 
weathered the Aloha accident and the 
wave airline protests about poor work- 

did not and not perceive 
public relations Boeing’s commercial 
airplanes division, said the quality- 
control controversy recent inter- 
build very fine The press 
conference, added, was 
give enough other journalists perspec- 
tive. The story essentially died be- 
cause other people the community 

fact, late May local Boeing re- 
porters had even more reason feel jus- 
tified putting the quality-control 
controversy behind them. ten-day 
period, record orders from commercial 
airlines, worth much $11 billion, 
rolled into Boeing from United Airlines, 
American Airlines, and International 
Lease Finance Corporation. 

the euphoria, the two dailies didn’t 
hesitate call the purchases (which had, 
course, been the works for months 
before the quality-control controversy 
hit the news pages) vote confidence 
for the company. P-/ editorial, headed 
BOEING RETAINS AIRLINES’ RESPECT, 
called the sales that 
much the adverse publicity 
Boeing has endured recent weeks.”’ 

Only the end the editorial was 
important connection made one 
which wasn’t developed later stories 
either the the Times. With even 
more business coming in, what the 
claim Boeing workers that sloppy 
workmanship was caused the push 
fill all the new orders? 

the end, Gapay’s article (which, 
appearing the week after the press con- 
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ELECTRICITY—ACUTE NEED FOR NEW SUPPLY 


Long atter the searing summer heat has passed, 1988 will 
remembered the year many America’s utilities 
recorded electricity demand they hadn’t expected until the 
1990s. That may make 1988 the year that America awakens 
the pressing need build new electric generating 
Capacity. 

Hot weather only part the story. Even without the 
record summer heat, the U.S. quickly approaching the 
time when electric utilities will not able meet normal 
growth electricity demand. some regions, they already 
can’t. 


Higher Than Forecast 


Since 1982, when the U.S. economy emerged from reces- 
sion, growth electricity sales has been much higher than 
most experts had forecast. this rate growth persists— 
and, without recession, will—electricity demand will 
overtake reliable, cost-effective supply early 1990. 

Electricity use growing faster than expected because 
the U.S. economy becoming more electricity-intensive, 
continuing long-term trend. America’s use nonelectric 
forms energy has declined about percent since the 
1973 Arab oil embargo, but electricity use has increased 
about percent, with almost all the increase provided 
coal and nuclear energy. Electric power has been the engine 
driving our economic growth. The percent increase 
electric use since 1973 has given about percent 
increase Electrification also increases our energy 
efficiency, reducing the amount energy required per unit 
GNP. 


The Oil Problem 


New baseload electric power plants can also help avert 
another looming crisis—this nation’s growing addiction 
imported oil. This dependence direct threat our 
national security and worsens our trade deficit. 

The problem with oil that most the world’s supply 
belongs other countries. The U.S. has less than percent 
the world’s oil reserves and our production declining, 
yet use more than percent the world’s production 
and our consumption rising. America’s oil imports are 
rising, rapidly approaching percent all the oil use. 
Last year, the U.S. paid about $40 billion for imported oil, 
one-fourth our record trade deficit. 

The solution our growing foreign oil dependence the 
same today was after the oil embargo—to use 


energy more efficiently and turn more electricity gener- 
ated from fuels like nuclear energy and coal that America 
has abundance. 


The Benefits Energy 


Nuclear energy now America’s second largest source 
electricity, after coal. have 109 nuclear electric plants 
licensed operate states. Since 1973, our nuclear 
electric plants have helped cut the use foreign oil 
billion barrels and reduced our payments foreign oil pro- 
ducers $105 billion. And these plants have operated only 
for about one-quarter their lives, their benefits— 
already large—will continue grow. 

Nuclear energy also has environmental benefits and does 
not contribute the effect.” Since 1973, the 
412 nuclear electric plants around the world have cut the 
world’s coal use over 2.5 billion tons and its oil use 
about billion barrels, with resulting reductions “green- 
house” gases. 

Despite our growing need, political and finan- 
cial uncertainties prevent electric utilities from planning the 
new baseload power plants—coal nuclear—that are 
required. Our economic growth and national security 
depend removing those obstacles. 

Otherwise, electric utilities will forced turn back oil- 
fired plants that were relegated limited service the coal 
and nuclear electric plants built over the last years. 
means more expensive electricity and even greater depen- 
dence imported oil from the unstable Middle East. 

Nuclear electric power plants, themselves, cannot 
solve the tensions the Persian Gulf our other oil-related 
problems. But they helped America and the rest the world 
overcome the energy crises the 1970s. They are fueling 
our economic growth. And they can help cushion against 
economic and military shocks the 1990s and beyond. 


Harold Finger 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
U.S. Council For Energy Awareness 


View From Washington series essays sponsored corporations and associations. The views expressed not 


necessarily reflect those the magazine. 
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ference, was virtually the last word 
the controversy) stands alone in- 
stance which even the most rudimen- 
tary tools investigative reporting 
the use inside sources, the probing 
behind the reassurances company of- 
ficials were employed local 
Boeing reporter try probe the 
heart the quality-control question. 

The eagerness the local press 
drop the story doesn’t surprise Mike 
McMullin, who writes test programs 
Boeing’s Everett, Washington, jet man- 
ufacturing plant. McMullin was one 
the few Boeing workers upset enough 
about the production step-ups and the 
overtime pressures speak out publicly. 
some point, junk goes out because 
the schedule requires says, 
matter what they say about But 
has been even more outspo- 
ken his complaints about the reluct- 
ance the Seattle media probe very 
deeply inside the company. 

said last spring. tell about or- 
ders and tell management’s side 
things. But, far talking people 
the plant], they’re more inclined 
that than our own management. 
And that’s 

would easy picture the Seattle 
newspapers organizations that simply 
aren’t geared special projects 
in-depth investigations. But that’s not 
the case. Five years ago, the Times per- 
mitted then Boeing reporter Peter Ri- 
nearson spend six months doing 
series Boeing’s development the 
757 jetliner project that resulted 


Press critic: Mike McMullin, who writes test programs 


Everett plant, has faulted the Seattle papers for taking pro-management 
approach coverage the company’s serious quality-control problems. 


Rinearson’s receiving Pulitzer Prize 
for feature-writing 1984. However, 
well-researched and well-written 
was, Rinearson’s effort was basically 
celebration Boeing’s technological 
prowess and jet-sales wizardry. (The se- 
ries, titled was billed 

‘‘A special report the conception, 
design, manufacture, marketing, and de- 
livery new jetliner the Boeing 
There have been instances 
which the Times the P-/, for that 
matter has granted reporter that 
much time investigate less positive 
side the company’s operations. 


the rare occasions when 

the Times looked into 

least offered peek-a-boo 
glimpse the darker side Boeing 
was 1985. belated reaction the 
spare-parts scandal, the newspaper dis- 
patched reporter Terry McDermott 
project Boeing’s role the military 
procurement process. ended pro- 
ducing critical examination 
Boeing’s difficulties with its KC-135 air 
tanker refueler program. But McDermott 
critical the Times for not probing 
more deeply into the complex, regulated 
side Boeing’s activities. 
levels and sales that’s all we’d ever 
tant, but it’s only one dozen as- 

McDermott’s complaints are echoed 
reporters both the Times and the 
P-I who believe the unwillingness 
their newspapers’ management de- 
vote the resources cover Boeing 


not the unwillingness reporters 
probe the company that responsible 
for the casual and largely uncritical cov- 
erage Boeing. Both newspapers tra- 
ditionally have assigned only one 
reporter the Boeing beat and re- 
porters both papers complain that isn’t 
enough. 

Robert Nelson, the Times’s new 
military reporter, was only recently 
asked pay attention Boeing’s aero- 
space and military divisions, which de- 
velop many Boeing’s secret 
government projects and which the 
newspaper hasn’t covered recent 
years. ‘‘We’re playing lot catch- 
Nelson says. really haven’t 
tried very 

And Eric Pryne, Times reporter who 
recently finished tour the paper’s 
correspondent, la- 
ments that the Seattle newspapers don’t 
devote more manpower covering 
Boeing’s activities the nation’s capi- 
tal, where the two papers have only one 
reporter each. unfortunate reality 
that the D.C. operations both papers 
are such bare-bones Pryne 
says. 

Gapay, who recently quit the P-/ 
write book, says was frustrated 
the newspaper’s lack commitment 
Boeing coverage. former Wall Street 
Journal reporter whose Boeing coverage 
sophisticated, 
Gapay questions how the can hope 
the job with only one reporter, 
especially must also cover the high- 
technology beat, Gapay did. 
don’t think Boeing cov- 
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General Fellowships 


Awarded for either specific professional training eclectic, 
personal intellectual development. 


The Knight Business/Economics Fellowship 


Offered cooperation with the School Business Administration. 


The Mike Wallace Fellowship Investigative Reporting 


Offered extend individual interests. 


The Knight Medicine/Health Sciences Fellowship 


cooperation with the Michigan Medical Center. 


Offere 


Purpose: enable 
professionals who have 


September-April, plus all 
tuition and fees. Applica- 
tion deadline: Feb. 1,1989. 


Eligibility extends 


any full-time word im- 


demonstrated superior 
ability and commitment 
attain peak perform- 


age journalist with five 

Stipend Payments appears regularly US- 

are $2750 monthly, controlled print broad- 


The Michigan Technology Fellowship 


Offered cooperation with the College Engineering. 


cast media. Individuals 
may nominate them- 
selves, proposed 
employers. 


Special Seminars 
bring both generalists and 
specialists into contact 
with leading academics 
and journalists. Spouses 
are invited participate 
actively. 


Applications should sent Charles Eisendrath, director, Michigan Journalism Fellows, 2072 Frieze 
Building, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 48109. Telephone (313) 763-2400. 


ered very well all the Northwest, 
given its economic dominance,’’ Gapay 
says. 

business editor Duston Harvey re- 
sponds that the newspaper gave Gapay 
much opportunity could travel 
and develop Boeing stories. came 
from background the Journal where 


‘Unfortunately, 
the national press also 
tends give 
Boeing story upbeat 
superficial treatment’ 


people had the luxury spending long 
periods working Harvey 
says. find that hard 

The Times and the have done lot 
thrashing about trying escape their 
history their coverage 
Boeing. recent years, reporters 
from the news departments harder- 
hitting outlook than their counterparts 
the business page have made oc- 
casional forays into Boeing coverage. 
But may that Boeing too deeply 
rooted the community for the Seattle 
media ever take off the gloves. the 
Times, particular, Boeing coverage 
seems too often the tradition 
Robert L.. Twiss, the newspaper’s for- 
mer aerospace editor who covered 
Boeing for more than three decades be- 
fore retiring 1982. Twiss wrote about 
Boeing the good-old-boy fashion: 
knew all the top Boeing executives, 
regularly played cards with the com- 
pany’s p.r. people, and followed 
Boeing developments with near-reli- 
gious intensity. But Twiss (who declined 
interviewed for this article) also 
identified closely with the company 
that many his pieces read like press 
releases. 


ditors and reporters the Times 
and the offer variety 
reasons for their marginal scrutiny 
Boeing. With its high-tech, space-age 
product line, its loyal, engineering- 
minded work force, and company 
agenda that includes many classified 
military projects, the company presents 
formidable local press cov- 


erage, they say. Many the negative 
stories involving Boeing the inves- 
tigations airline accidents, new fed- 
eral safety directives, and probes into the 
activities defense contractors de- 
velop Washington, and are han- 
the national press and the wire 
services. Besides, the editors say, the 
two local newspapers simply can’t de- 
vote more resources the company. 

Times business editor Steve Dunphy 
says that, ‘‘in perfect he’d like 
assign more manpower Boeing. But 
says that properly cover Boeing’s 
vast operations would require more re- 
porters than can spare from his 
twelve-person business-reporting staff. 
Besides, Dunphy adds, there isn’t big 
payoff covering company which, 
with its tradition careful press man- 
agement, simply doesn’t tell the local 
press anything doesn’t want to. lot 
people investigative reporters 
say you should just after Boeing the 
way after the Department 
Energy: you investigate, you after 
documents,’’ Dunphy says. these 
are private corporations that don’t have 
tell you much, except for what they 
file with the SEC.”’ 

There’s doubt that Boeing some- 
times treats the Seattle press with the 
town. And yet none the major national 
newspapers and none the television 
networks whose audience Wall 
Street analysts, members Congress, 
and jet plane customers coveted 
Boeing maintain full-time bureaus 
Seattle (though Knight-Ridder does). 
result, only the Seattle dailies are 
position provide regular close-up cov- 
erage the company. 

The shortcomings that coverage 
might not troubling the national 
press could counted take the 
slack. But, unfortunately, the national 
press also tends give Boeing story 
upbeat superficial treatment. Take the 
quality-control stories case point. 
When the JAL letter was first released 
Japan, got two paragraphs The 
New York Times, three The Washing- 
ton Post, and short, late-edition article 
the Los Angeles Times. The 
Street Journal gave the story somewhat 
more thorough coverage. But none the 
national newspapers did major follow- 
the controversy. fact, when 


Forbes magazine, the business section 
The Washington Post, and The Wall 
Street Journal recently ran stories about 
the sudden burst sales Boeing’s 
new 757 model, nothing was mentioned 
about the quality-control flap. similar 
New York Times piece did devote par- 
agraph the controversy.) 

Boeing has long been celebrated for its 
advanced engineering, its dominance 
the world jetliner market, and its positive 
contribution ($6.8 billion overseas 
sales last year) America’s trade bal- 
ance. But Boeing has come sym- 
bolize the highest hopes U.S. industry, 
the daily reporting the company sym- 
bolizes the need for newspapers 
better job monitoring what’s really 
going U.S. businesses that are 
being reshaped growing profit pres- 
sures and tougher world competition. 


happened, David Halberstam, 

the Pulitzer Prize-winning jour- 

nalist, made Seattle appear- 
ance shortly after the quality-control sto- 
ries appeared. The Reckoning, 
Halberstam’s book about the decline 
the U.S. auto industry, suggests that 
American business needs retool 
cope with the industrial competition 
from Japan. And, during talk busi- 
ness journalists the Northwest, sug- 
gested that they and the business 
press, general could use some re- 
tooling. Newspapers, Halberstam 
must begin cover business 
with the same tough-mindedness they’ve 
generally reserved for government and 
politics. 

There are some signs that the Seattle 
dailies are getting Halberstam’s mes- 
sage. Times editors recently beefed 
their Boeing coverage with another busi- 
ness reporter, who made his debut with 
long Sunday feature aging jets. And 
the which has been probing work- 
ers’ complaints health problems 
some Boeing’s manufacturing facili- 
ties has made the Boeing beat full- 
time. 

The people who fly Boeing jets, the 
taxpayers whose dollars are used pur- 
chase Boeing military equipment, and 
everybody who worries about the place 
the U.S. the world economy de- 
serve more aggressive business press. 
Halberstam told the business editors, 
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Introducing the first comprehensive reference 
the field communications 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ERIK BARNOUW 
Editor-in-Chief 
GEORGE GERBNER 
Chair, Editorial Board 


WILBUR SCHRAMM 
Consulting Editor 


International Encyclopedia Communications comprehensive, authoritative, and up-to-date refer- 
ence covering all aspects communications—individual and institutional, cultural and technological, prac- 
tical and theoretical—in every part the world. The editors the Encyclopedia define communications 
“the study the many means which information, ideas, and attitudes pass between individuals, groups 
and nations, and generations. focuses the ways which culture transmitted and changes, and the 
systems and organizations these processes.” 

Broad scope and interdisciplinary its coverage, the Encyclopedia contains more than 550 original 
articles written international group distinguished contributors. Entries are arranged alphabetically 
for easy access, and there are abundant cross-references well extensive Analytic Index. addition, 
each article followed bibliography. The Encyclopedia well-illustrated with 1,200 photographs, line 
drawings, maps, and tables. 

The International Encyclopedia Communications work that destined become the standard 
reference for students, scholars, educators, professionals, and general readers, and essential resource for 
every library. 


Available March volumes: approx. 2,000 pages ISBN: 0-19-504994-2 


Please send the prospectus the International Encyclopedia Communications 


Name 


Address 


Mail this coupon to: Oxford University Press; Humanities Social Sciences Marketing, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 cali (212) 679-7300, ext. 7106. 
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Portrait Abe: 
warts and... 


more warts 


Fit Print: 

A.M. Rosenthal and His Times 
Joseph Goulden 

Lyle Stuart. 486 pp. $21.95 


RICHARD KLUGER 


many months after A.M. Ro- 
senthal, superior foreign cor- 
respondent, was surprisingly 
selected become the metropolitan ed- 
itor The New York Times, skilled 
night rewrite man named Douglas Rob- 
inson found himself party with the 
new lord the city room, who struck 
brusque individual. sit out there 
the newsroom glowering Ro- 
senthal said him, according Robin- 
son’s recounting the 1963 incident 
Joseph Goulden. that all the 
time. see you. You don’t like 
Robinson shook his head disbelief. 
the best city editor who ever came 
down the pike,’’ Rosenthal reportedly 
went on. unless you learn love 
me, you’re not going 
Obligatory affection was not Rob- 
inson’s nature, whereas punitive neglect 
those offensive him was high 
the long list Abe Rosenthal’s unlovely 
character traits, the view his de- 
tractors (among whom Goulden 
numbered). Robinson did not advance 
proportion his talents during Rosen- 
thal’s years master the Times’s 
news operations. 
Now scarcely hot news that some 
history’s most acclaimed editors have 
been less than endearing souls. Indeed, 


Richard Kluger’s most recent book, The 
Paper: The Life and Death the New York 
Herald Tribune, won the George Polk Award 
1987 and will issued paperback 
Vintage Books January. 
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the lore the craft practically dictates 
that the best the breed tyrannical 
egotists and implacable taskmasters. Yet 
one’s idealized image the presiding 
editor The New York Times, given its 
incontestable rank (however short 
perfection falls) our most important 
newspaper, judicious and tem- 
perate individual, free ideological 
baggage, not without compassion for the 
misfortunate the earth, never hom- 
inem assessing news subjects and staff 
personnel, and, above all, rational. Ac- 
cordingly, the reader who has not been 
wired the main currents New 
York medialand for the past generation 
will shocked discover that the prin- 
cipal subject Fit Print: A.M. Ro- 
senthal and His Times was nearly the 
polar opposite such paragon during 
the quarter century when his was the 
shaping hand the paper that sets much 
the agenda for what several million 
the most influential people earth 
think, talk about, and come believe 
each day. 

the introduction Rosenthal por- 
trayed merely very likable hu- 
man the book’s midpoint 
learn, his professional bril- 
liance, Abe Rosenthal lacked many 
the qualities normally found decent 
human the end have been 
overwhelmed with evidence loath- 
some figure, short and squat and habit- 
ually scowling behind thick, black horn- 
rims, ruling his editorial empire with 
savage sarcasm, hair-trigger temper, 
and policies born favoritism, vindic- 
tiveness, and caprice man, short, 
monumentally insecure his power. 
For good measure, displayed 
rude, foul-mouthed, sexist, homopho- 
bic, frenetically jealous any rival for 
power acclaim, and, worst all 
the canons journalistic etiquette, ha- 
bitually incapable holding his liquor. 

Caution early dictates the suspicion 


that this dark rendering the world’s 
most influential newsman may the 
product author but modest re- 
nown, well removed from the upper 
reaches Manhattan’s media glamour 
and not unwilling hatchet totem 
his trade already notorious holy ter- 
ror. Goulden’s work, however, cannot 
readily disposed of, for plain 
the internal evidence unless 
guilty mass misquotation the 300- 
plus people interviewed (but fails 
list) that Abe Rosenthal came 
greatly disliked sizable portion 
his staff; prying investigator could 
otherwise have loosened such lot 
tongues, many them speaking for at- 
tribution. 

Once during his term metropolitan 


editor, Rosenthal was called task for 


brutal handling reporters who did not 
please him, and asked reply 
whether his superiors wanted good 
newspaper cheerful staff. That the 
two need not mutually exclusive ap- 
pears not have occurred him. 
Goulden convincingly demonstrates Ro- 
senthal’s failure skipper happy crew; 
what notably fails do, despite pass- 
ing references Rosenthal’s 
assess adequately the 
newspaper crafted and the nature 
his professional achievement. 

the outset, Fit Print neutrally 
chronicles the youth Canadian-born 
Abraham Michael Rosenthal; his up- 
bringing Bronx housing develop- 
ment; his journalistic baptism the 
student paper City College New 
York, where acquired hatred 
communism and its disruptive young 
practitioners; and how was scarred 
physically osteomyelitis, which 
nearly crippled him, and psychologically 
the series tragic deaths his sib- 
lings, which Goulden says launched Ro- 
senthal emotional roller coaster 
was never able escape from. 
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Beginning the Times campus 
stringer CCNY 1943, soon won 
full-time reporter’s job the war-de- 
pleted staff. For nine years thereafter 
labored the Times bureau the infant 
U.N., displaying industry and initiative, 
deftly cultivating sources foreign del- 
egations, learning about their domestic 
politics and national problems, and scor- 
ing more than his share beats. The 
earliest came right after Soviet ambas- 
sador Andrei Gromyko made the first 
his famous walkouts from the Security 
Council and the world wondered 
and when would return. When next 
seen public outside his embassy, Gro- 
myko told wedge unskeptical re- 
porters that was off the U.N., but 
less credulous Rosenthal hopped taxi 
trail the Russian and discovered 
was really off ride around Man- 
hattan. The Times considered these di- 
versionary tactics worthy story and 
accompanying map page one. 
When was finally dispatched In- 
dia foreign correspondent, took 
shortcuts. Spurning the Western en- 
clave there and curious about far more 


than the maneuvers India’s political 
elite, explored the full range the 
teeming subcontinent; rode the rick- 
ety, waterless railway coaches across the 
countryside and mountain-hopped 
sluggish DC-3s, reporting with distinc- 
tion for three years the struggle for 
survival cruel land. Sent next 
Warsaw, was anything but empa- 
thetic with the joyless national mood and 
the police-state repressions the Go- 
mulka regime, which deepened his an- 
tipathy for communism. His bold 
probings into the party’s affairs and its 
troubled leadership won him expulsion 
from Poland and the 1960 Pulitzer 
Prize for international reporting. was 
serving the Times man Tokyo when 
managing editor Turner Catledge sum- 
moned him home take charge the 
paper’s not say slumbering, 
metropolitan staff. 

Never having worked the desk, 
known for his fiery disposition well 
his strong writing which 
Goulden provides us, alas, with ex- 
amples and long absent frem the city 
grew in, was unlikely choice 


for the job. But Catledge knew what 
was doing. Supreme among American 
papers its pursuit international and 
national news, the Times had long ne- 
glected its own backyard. Rosenthal 
brought fresh eye and ready lash 
the remedial task, enlisting young talent 
that produced vivid copy (judged the 
Times’s monochromatic norm), under- 
took major investigative pieces, and re- 
sponded the social changes that 
tumultuous decade. was fortunate 
his choice Arthur Gelb, his slavishly 
devoted deputy during all his remaining 
years Times editor; many ways 
Gelb was more imaginative and tech- 
nically proficient journalist than his 
boss. The pair them energized the 
paper the classic example their 
work being Rosenthal’s prescribed in- 
depth treatment the protracted murder 
young Queens woman, witnessed 
thirty-eight neighbors who failed 
summon the police but often dealt 
untenderly with those not their 
mark sufficiently worshipful their 
genius. That some saw Rosenthal’s 
tender side well and that many ad- 


was profane, 


the newspaper 


hire ignorant 
asshole like you.’ 


one night 1965, 


guy cussed was 


have the exact 
language for 
statement the 


wild, when argued 
with the bullpen. ‘You 
are the dumbest cock- 
sucking son bitch 


business, you should 
out selling insurance 
policies, the bastards 
would dumb enough 
wrote that one down 


because thought the 


going stand and 
kill him, and wanted 


former New York 
Times bullpen editor 
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The John 
Martin Award for 
Public Service 
Magazine Journalism 


magazine writer and professor, 
John Martin advanced 
public-interest journalism 
spired other journalists make 
difference with their own words. 
Now his colleagues, successors, 
friends and students have joined 
Northwestern University’s Medill 
School Journalism cite the 
year’s most significant public- 
service magazine article. 


Entry Deadline: January 18, 1989. 


Award: $2,000 the author 
authors. 


Judges: Frances Fitzgerald, Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning Author; William 
Greider, National Affairs Editor, 
Rolling Stone; Pierre Salinger, Chief 
Foreign Correspondent, ABC News; 
Richard Stolley, Director Special 
Projects, Time, Inc. 


For information and entry blanks: 
Carol Ryzak, Medill School 
Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Kresge Hall, 1959 Sheridan 
Road, Evanston, 60208, 
312-491-5661. 
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Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School Journalism 
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travel fellowships for American 

The John McCloy Fellow- 
ships, sponsored the Amer- 
ican Council Germany, offer 
programs for American jour- 
nalists wishing study and 
write about West Germany. 
They cover expenses for three- 
week trip any time during the 
year. Deadline, February 
1989. 

Applications are available 
from: 

Prof. Donald Shanor 
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New York, N.Y. 10027 


mired his achievement was noted Gay 
Talese’s The Kingdom and the Power; 
Goulden, here elsewhere, dwells 
the dark side his subject. 

his star rose, Rosenthal unsubtly 
savored the trappings his power. 
enjoyed the sensation lunching with 
the police commissioner and being 
driven back West Forty-Third Street 
squad car. pushed expand the 
hegemony the metropolitan desk, 
fought for his stories within the sacro- 
sanct confines the Times’s night 
the hitherto final arbiter 
copy and layout, and turned into driv- 
ing force ever more difficult for his su- 
periors tether. 

Other candidates succeed Catledge 


among them Clifton Daniel, 


Salisbury, Sydney Gruson, and Theo- 
dore Bernstein greatly surpassed Abe 
Rosenthal civility and savoir faire, but 
none had his cutting edge and obsessive 
ambition. Only the Washington bureau, 
insulated the hovering presence its 
durable graying eminence, James Res- 
ton, eluded Rosenthal’s domination. 
And that would end not long after his 
elevation, just six years after his return 
from Tokyo, the managing editorship. 
When Reston wearied the largely hon- 
orific title executive editor the early 
the mantle passed Rosenthal, 
undisputed. 

Disposing his part the unprece- 
dented publication the government’s 
classified Pentagon Papers arguably 
the most significant achievement Ro- 
senthal’s editorial watch few par- 
agraphs, Goulden focuses instead his 
role formulating the repackaged four- 
section Times, which notably included 
different new feature section each week- 
day. These graphically souped sec- 
tions helped reverse the Times’s sliding 
circulation and profits, possibly even 
staving off bankruptcy, Goulden claims, 
and Rosenthal applauded for having 
prevented them from becoming mere 
catch-basins for advertising dollars. Yet 
only the new sections, Tuesday’s 
(which Rosenthal in- 
sisted place what the business 
side would have preferred become 
Goulden journalistically solid. Thurs- 
day’s section, for example, 


‘ 


dismisses sop furniture manu- 
and the ‘‘new’’ Times 
seemed him have been for 
upbeat, affluent audience with 
strong emphasis self-indulgence and 
high-ticket consumer 

consequence leading its read- 
ers figurative quest for the perfect 
quiche, Goulden charges, Rosenthal’s 
Times went soft investigative repor- 
tage, turned its attention away from the 
city’s deepening social and economic 
woes, and became the Big Apple’s big 
booster; dwell Gotham’s seamy 
side was bad for business. the day 
that city hall announced both sharp 
cutback funds for day-care centers and 
multimillion-dollar grant refurbish 
Yankee Stadium, only the sports story 
made the paper. Goulden quotes former 
reporter John Hess observing, 
Times didn’t want know what was 
going on; stuck its head the sand 
while the city went 


ultimate manifestation this 
policy civic permissiveness 
said have been the paper’s dis- 
posal the highly gifted Sydney 
Schanberg. For all his talent, Schanberg 
had failed Rosenthal’s litmus test for 
being sufficiently anticommunist while 
serving foreign correspondent. did 
not matter that Schanberg had risked his 
neck report the savagery the Khmer 
Rouge upon recapturing command 
Cambodia; what stuck Rosenthal’s 
craw was Schanberg’s previously stated 
view that the region was more likely 
attain peace and economic stability with- 
out America’s massed military preserce. 
Brought home serve metropolitan 
editor, Schanberg was faulted for taking 
too negative approach the paper’s 
urban coverage. Kicked upstairs write 
column urban affairs for the op-ed 
page, Schanberg performed sparklingly, 
offering barbed, sometimes passionate 
critiques municipal nonfeasance, cal- 
lousness, and stupidity, and none too 
cryptically implicated his own paper for 
its failure cast light dark corners. 
When Schanberg’s column was peremp- 
torily dropped, the Times published 
word explanation typical, says 
Goulden, its magisterial arrogance. 
The Schanberg saga but one the 
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catalogue horror stories that make 
the bulk Goulden’s distressing in- 
dictment both Rosenthal’s high-hand- 
edness and toleration the 
Sulzberger family, owners the Times. 
are shown man said chron- 
ically ruled biases: devoutly protec- 
tive Israel; alert expose the failure 
leftist causes anywhere; vulgarly an- 
tifeminist the nicest 
term alleged have applied 
ambitious female staffers and wrath- 
ful toward the women who sued the 
paper for comparable pay and advance- 
ment the editorial hierarchy; and 
contemptuous gays that the Times fell 
hopelessly behind its coverage the 
AIDS epidemic. 

are told, furthermore, that Rosen- 
thal was domineering all aspects 
his charge, prime example being his 
insistence daily manipulation the 
Washington bureau. More lamentable 
still was his bullying those who could 
not cope with his mercurial turns 
mood. Perhaps the most egregious case 
Goulden cites Rosenthal’s long per- 
secution reporter Richard Severo, 
whose sin was not allow Times sub- 
sidiary publish, what would have 
been considerable financial sacrifice 
himself, book wrote based ma- 
terial gathered while covering story for 
the paper. Severo tcok this step after first 
checking with other Times executives 
see that was not violating company 
policy. Rosenthal, was case 
simple disloyalty, punished con- 
signing able reporter years the 
editorial gulag. 

Most grievous all Rosenthal’s sins, 
Goulden’s estimate, was his nearly 
pathological inability concede faults 
in, errors committed by, himself 
his paper. Toward inconsequential 
criticism might rudely dismissive, 
when telling friend who complained 
about the Times’s ink staining his beige 
more serious instances, when poor 
reporting and editing smeared the rep- 
utation Greek patriot lobbying 
Washington against the military govern- 
ment Athens, promoted probably 
spurious report government terrorism 
against civilians Salvador under 
Duarte, charged the Gulf Western 
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company with gross mismanagement 
and corruption that later SEC inquiry 
did not substantiate, Rosenthal’s Times 
made minimal correction the record 
and apologies. 

All this, plus more than even the 
most prurient-minded reader could con- 
ceivably wish know about the sex life 
A.M. Rosenthal, makes for absorbing 
disquieting reading. And while Fit 
Print may faulted for loose structure, 
sloppy writing, surfeit quoted pro- 
fanity (no doubt misguided reach for 
hard-boiled verisimilitude), and num- 
ber small factual errors that cumula- 
tively undermine confidence the text,* 
Goulden’s work nevertheless both in- 
structive and cathartic. the first 
book-length study the Times some- 
one not its past present pay nor 
avowed foe. mighty pillar badly 
needs have its fluting examined 
those not bended knee. 


aving granted him this much, 
though, one obliged add 
that Goulden much better 


the assemblage demeaning material 
than knowing how deploy it. Perhaps 
because his subject leviathan 
bloated pride, did not hesitate load 
his case; whatever the reason, has 
delivered manifestly unfair and skewed 
account Rosenthal’s Times. over- 
stresses his sins and exaggerates his ge- 
nius, and the book’s omissions are 
glaring. Most serious the lack con- 


*Salinger’s short story not titled 
the Garden City not hour 
and half drive from Manhattan except dur- 
ing uniquely disastrous rush hour. Walter 
Thayer was not the owner the Herald Trib- 
une. Hillandale not municipality but the 
name the Sulzbergers’ country estate, and 
Connecticut, not New York. Raymond 
Bonner not the principal author The 
Discarded Army. John Leonard was not 
the lesser job daily 
after editing the Times Book Review; was 
the daily critic first and many literati 
would dispute that the latter position in- 
ferior. Charles Dana, E.L. Godkin. Joseph 
Pulitzer, and Whitelaw Reid would have 
been surprised learn that the news columns 
their papers for sale any com- 
mercial political And A.M. Ro- 
senthal’s column not called 


fascinating, 
important, 
hard-to-lay- 
down book... 


one the most unusual and 
effective inside-the-craft 
stories yet written.” 

Isaacs 


BURTON BENJAMIN 


Introduction Walter Cronkite 


Play 
important 


—New York Times 
Book Review 


journalistic 


—Marvin Kalb 


“Everyone interested good 
journalism ought read this 
fascinating case history.” 
—Andy Rooney 


crisp and fasci- 
nating detective story 


unfolding inside CBS news.” 
—Robert MacNeil 


“Bud Benjamin’s insider’s 
look the inside CBS 


—Thomas Winship, Editor 


Emeritus, The Boston Globe 


Edward Burlingame Book 
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text for its judgments. The New York 
Times, while sui generis among U.S. 
papers the scope and depth its cov- 
erage, cannot weighed vacuum. 
the least, can compared its 
former self and that test may 
fairness ventured that, however in- 
defensible his deficiencies character, 
Abe Rosenthal left the Times meas- 
urably better paper than the one was 
handed. 

may have been insufficiently ap- 
preciative the stylistic graces of, say, 
Anthony Lukas Molly Ivins and 
trashed driven away any 
other big talents, but Rosenthal also 
brought many gifted hands and made 
the paper much more readable. What 
Goulden dismisses excess 
news under Rosenthal may 
taken paper freshly hos- 
pitable news from the world ideas, 
shifting social values and behavioral 
trends overdue departure from de- 
pendence news. The paper 
greatly improved typographically. Its fi- 
nancial, cultural, and sports pages be- 
came broader-gauged, and its critics 
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more acute. Even the Sunday travel and 
real-estate sections, while still harboring 
gilded puff copy, were made far more 
informative and appealing. 

parade the paper’s mistakes and 
misplays surely helps remember that 
not everything (and, possibly, not any- 
thing) read the Times gospel. 
But there another paper that attempts 
fraction much and succeeds half 
well? Maybe The Wall Street Journal, 
but specialized sheet and hardly 
innocent its own biases and blunders. 
cashier the Times for unfairness its 
newswomen and insensitivity the gay 
community doubt justifiable, but 
the paper hardly unique either re- 
spect; comparison with the conduct 
other leading journals would have been 
order. 


the opposite side the coin, 
Goulden overcredits Rosenthal 
for things did not could 

not do. may indeed have moved the 
paper away from coverage liberal 


causes that was tacitly approving, but 
write that under him era ended 


1989-1990 


Working journalists earn provided for those requiring it. 


while focusing foreign news reporting. 
You will study, travel and work alongside 
fellow editors from the U.S. 


and Latin America for one year. 


Fulltime print and broadcast journalists 
with minimum five years experience 


fellow, you will study for eight 
‘months the University Southern 
California and three months Colégio 
Mexico Mexico City where you will 
your understanding Mexico and 
other nations Latin America 


should apply March 1989. Early offered international relations, 


advisable. 
Fellowships cover full tuition plus 
generous living stipends. 


The Center for International Journalism 


offers vigorous intellectual and 
interested foreign. affairs. Fluency 
Spanish would helpful, but not 
mandatory. Language study will 


history, political science, well weekly 


with renowned scholars and Third World 
series briefings and 


seminars Washington, D.C. regular 


feature the program. 


Mexico, you will not only study, but 


expected file stories regularly for your 


which the had been ‘‘a veritable 
playpen the American invite 
the surmise that the author had his ear 
cocked for volleys from Accuracy Me- 
dia (which admiringly invokes) and 
other sharpshooters the political 
right. Equally absurd Goulden’s 
crediting p.r. man who claims that Ro- 
senthal’s personal outrage over President 
Reagan’s visit the graveyard Bit- 
burg was responsible for turning into 
global controversy. not been 
for intense Times reads the 
quote, story would have died one 
two One would like think 
the issue transcended faith, nationality, 
and The New York Times. 

Nor correct hail Rosenthal for 
having saved the Times financially the 
mid-1970s. There evidence what- 
ever support Goulden’s claim that the 
paper was the verge going 
up’’; seems unaware that the Times 
long and willingly endured thin profit 
margins the interest supporting 
news product more comprehensive than 
any other. there was one development 
responsible for sharply improving the 


International 


‘news organizations. Opportunities travel 
Mexico and neighboring 
will available. 

Recent fellows work for The Associated 
Press, Los Angeles Times, Miami Herald, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Reuters, San Diego 
Union, San Diego Tribune, Salt Lake 
News, and United Press 
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Times’s balance sheet, was publisher 
Arthur Sulzberger’s success 1974 
negotiating buyout the printing 
trades’ union contracts, guaranteeing 
lifetime employment and retirement ben- 
efits those currently the payroll 
exchange for free hand automate. 
Massive production economies swiftly 
followed. Goulden omits this entirely, 
does mention any influence 
acknowledged many Times people, 
including Rosenthal the paper 
its erstwhile rival, the New York Herald 
Tribune, which led the way typo- 
graphical changes, writing and headline 
styles, and so-called cov- 
erage later embraced the Times. 
The Times under Rosenthal’s succes- 
sor, Max Frankel, still has plenty 
room for improvement. Its selection 
news photos remains artless. Its re- 
views and Sunday book supplement are 
best ponderously conscientious. Its 
op-ed columnists have grown too pre- 
dictable. Its sports section wanders 
about the paper like ball team perpet- 
ually the road. Its business pages are 
locked into format that defeats ade- 


articles published 1988. 


For entry forms and information next 
awards, write “Awards For Excellence,” John Hancock 


Financial Services T-54, Box Boston, 


Announcing the 22nd Annual 
John Hancock Awards For Excellence 


Business and Financial Journalism. 


Each year, John Hancock honors writers who make 
their business report the financial news. The 
awards recognize lucid interpretation the complex 
economic factors that affect our daily lives. 

$5,000 awarded each seven categories for 


John Hane« 


yck Mutual Life Insurance Company and affiliated companies, 
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quate responsiveness events. What- 
ever its shortcomings, though, future 
historians will grateful for not having 
rely news clips USA Today 
understand the complexities our 
age. 

And now pass the quiche, please. 


The ultimate source 


Bright Shining Lie: 

John Vann 

and America Vietnam 

Neil Sheehan 

Random House. 863 pp. $24.95 


LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 


The day 1963 when John Paul Vann 
ended his tour military adviser 
Vietnam, New York Times correspond- 
ent David Halberstam presented him 
with silver cigarette box. Lt. Col. 
John Paul read the inscription. 
Soldier, Good Friend. From His 
Admirers the American Press 


Laurence Zuckerman writer for 
Time. 


time when relations between the 
dozen Saigon-based U.S. reporters 
and the U.S. military brass were noto- 
riously acrimonious, was striking 
gesture. But John Vann was ordinary 
lieutenant colonel. were other 
American advisers and Vietnamese 
the Saigon side who taught important 
lessons about the writes Neil 
Sheehan, who arrived Vietnam re- 
port for UPI month after Vann got there 
1962. taught the most, and 
one can truly say that without him our 
reporting would not have been the same 

reporters propounding the John Vann 
view the 

That view created the adversary re- 
lationship between the government and 
the press that became hallmark the 
Vietnam era and led directly Water- 
gate and the resignation Richard 
Nixon. And sparked debate over the 
press’s role the U.S. defeat Viet- 
nam that still rages. Although only 
small portion Sheehan’s book ex- 
plicitly about the press, its wide histor- 
ical sweep covers all the major contro- 


Winners the 21st Annual Competition are: 

Syndicated and News Service Writers: 

Michael Millican and Team, The Associated Press. 
Writers for National Magazines: 

Charles Alexander and Team, Time Magazine. 
Writers for Financial Publications: 
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300,000: Daniel Akst, The Wall Street Journal. 
Writers for Newspapers with Circulation 100,000 
300,000: Guillermo Garcia and James Pinkerton, 

Austin (Texas) American-Statesman. 
Writers for Newspapers with Circulation Under 
100,000: Andi Esposito, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
Financial-Business Columnist: 


Flanigan, Los Angeles Times. 
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versies concerning the press’s role 
Vietnam, from the overthrow South 
Vietnam’s President Diem 1963 
General Westmoreland’s celebrated libel 
suit against CBS News. 

retrospect, what Vann did for the 
press 1963 seems remarkably straight- 
forward: merely took reporters 
guided tour failing policy. But 
the welter intrigue, suspicion, and dis- 
information that was Vietnam, Vann’s 
keen intelligence, military skill, outspo- 
kenness, and proven credibility made 
him the ultimate source. 

was man unusual courage and 
physical stamina, often needing only 
four hours sleep night. Like his col- 
leagues, was first impressed the 
promise the wiry Vietnamese troops 
the infantry division was advising. 
Six months was all that would needed 
wipe out the guerrillas and pacify 
South Vietnam. But Vann soon learned 
that the military instrument had been 
sent hone suffered from ‘‘an institu- 
tionalized unwillingness 

Fearing that too many casualties 
would foment coup, President Diem 
ordered his commanders avoid com- 
bat; would depend instead the mas- 
sive and impersonal artillery and air 
power supplied the Americans. When 
Vann learned that the officers was 
advising were indiscriminately shelling 
villages and using U.S. intelligence 
steer clear the guerrillas, appealed 
his superiors. But the U.S. generals 
Saigon accepted Diem’s denials and 
were eager believe that the U.S.’s so- 
phisticated technology was overwhelm- 
ing the guerrillas, the growing body 
counts seemed attest. 

Vann was loyal soldier who believed 
the American mission Vietnam, but 
was also born maverick. knew 
that wanted the U.S. establishment 
hear his critique the war the best 
way the job was through The New 
York Times. Thus, Sheehan writes, the 
twenty-eight-year-old Halberstam be- 
came most prominent graduate 
the Vann school the 

the mercurial Halberstam, Vann 
was larger-than-life hero who fit per- 
fectly into the journalist’s own black- 
and-white view the world. Halber- 
stam became convinced that Vann was 


deliberately sacrificing his promising 
military career order save the coun- 
try from defeat the hands disas- 
trous policy. After Vann left Vietnam 
1963, Halberstam, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his reporting that year, lionized 
Vann profile Esquire magazine 
that would later appear his 1965 book 
The Making Quagmire. 

But the nobly altruistic Vann whom 
Halberstam celebrated turned out 
myth. Sheehan later learned that Vann 
knew his military had been irre- 
parably damaged even before went 
Vietnam, when had been accused 
the statutory rape fifteen-year-old 
baby-sitter. Although Vann’s critique 
the war was valid, was the rape charge, 
not his outspokenness, that had cost him 
his chance win general’s stars. 
Nevertheless, writes Sheehan, the leg- 
end was established: memory 
Vann’s moral heroism was the founda- 
tion his reputation later 


hen Vann returned Viet- 

nam civilian pacification 

officer 1965, reporters 
sought him out. Vann knew how use 
the press sword and shield his 
fight advance his career and influence 
U.S. policy over the next decade. Be- 
cause was valuable bureaucrat 
and respected the press corps, his 
superiors could not risk the uproar that 
would result from ousting him for his 
candor. 

Many conservative press critics still 
hold Halberstam and Sheehan respon- 
sible for the U.S.-inspired coup that led 
the overthrow Diem and the sub- 
sequent deterioration the South Viet- 
namese government. Indeed, U.S. 
major general once told historian Peter 
Braestrup, would have been all 
right Vietnam hadn’t been for 
people like Neil Halberstam.”’ 

Sheehan tacitly admits that he, Hal- 
berstam, and other members the Sai- 
gon press corps the time wanted 
see the Diem regime go, and makes 
strong case for coup recalling the 
regime’s corruption, authoritarianism, 
and religious bigotry. But argues that, 
the time the Diem regime was finally 
overthrown, November 1963, was 
already far too late save South Viet- 


nam. According Sheehan’s convinc- 
ing recitation the history 
Vietnamese nationalism, which, like 
much the history the book, based 
large part the top-secret Pentagon 
Papers that obtained for The New York 
Times 1971, Diem never had popular 
following; was merely convenient 
anticommunist leader chosen the 
CIA. was anticommunist al- 
ternative Sheehan states 
flatly, buttressing his conclusion that the 
war was lost cause from the start. 

for the other principal charge 
Vietnam press critics that the news 
media turned the failed 1968 Tet offen- 
sive into victory for the Viet Cong 
Sheehan also takes the long view. 
argues persuasively that Westmore- 
land’s attrition strategy was moral and 
military failure well before Tet. was 
the general’s optimistic public pro- 
nouncements that the U.S. was nearing 
when the U.S. forces would killing 
enemy soldiers faster than they could 
replaced that helped set the Amer- 
ican public for the shock watching 
U.S. troops battle guerrillas the streets 
Saigon. Sheehan concludes that West- 
moreland didn’t deceive the president, 
CBS charged its controversial 1982 
documentary; like his predecessor the 
early 1960s, General Paul Harkins, 
Westmoreland was self-deluded. 

the end, Vann, who was gifted 
exposing the illusions Harkins and 
Westmoreland, became deluded him- 
self. home Vietnam and happy 
war, refused recognize that the 
cause was lost. true contrarian, be- 
came most optimistic after Tet, when 
stalwarts like Dean Acheson, Dean 
Rusk, and President Johnson himself 
were giving up. The man who started 
out inspiring pessimists like Sheehan 
and Halberstam ended feeding infor- 
mation their pro-war critics, such 
columnist Joseph Alsop. When died 
helicopter crash 1972, Vann was 
the height his power, the only ci- 
vilian, says Sheehan, ever command 
U.S. troops war. But longer had 
the same pervasive influence his 
friends the working press. They could 
not forget the lessons had taught them 
back 1963. 
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Prensa and the CIA 


TO THE REVIEW 


John Nichols’s article, ‘‘La Prensa: the 
CIA Connection’’ July/August), uses 
half-truths and outright falsehoods build 
case against Prensa and thus justify the 
suppression press freedom Nicaragua. 
This approach evident throughout his treat- 
ment the support offered the newspaper 
the National Endowment for Democracy. 
His basic contention that the Endowment 
‘‘ostensibly autonomous’’ but actually 
linked’’ Lieutenant Colonel 
Oliver North’s network.’’ This 
charge utterly false. 

The Tower Commission’s report 
North’s activities concluded that there was 
evidence the activities described 
herein ‘Project Democracy’ with the Na- 
tional Endowment for sub- 
sequent audit conducted the USIA reached 
the same conclusion. editorial The New 
York Times, titled Good Project De- 
(March 13, 1987), lamented the 
confusion caused when ‘‘North borrowed the 
name overt, congressionally mandated 
project bless his own covert 
and praised the Endowment ‘‘a construc- 
tive public initiative help democratic in- 
stitutions abroad through private, non- 
governmental 

Apparently Mr. Nichols has discovered 
plot that everyone else has missed. tries 
show that the Endowment was 
Security Council who had been 
the NSC CIA director William Casey. 
This charge ludicrous (and entirely unsub- 
anyone with even minimal 
knowledge the Endowment, its careful 
grant procedures, and its prestigious, bipar- 
tisan, and independent board would surely 
know. Mr. Nichols’s subsequent attempts 
prove conspiracy are equally crude and 
sophomoric. 

Regarding Prensa, the National En- 
dowm for Democracy has provided as- 
sistance since 1984. This support has been 
provided openly, documented publicly, and 
widely reported the press. broad spec- 
trum the U.S. Congress has not only been 
aware this support, but has emphatically 
endorsed it. October 1987 Senator Lloyd 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Bentsen with support from, among others, 
Senators Dodd and Kennedy introduced 
amendment the Endowment’s appro- 
priation specifically earmarking $250,000 for 
assistance independent media and other 
democratic elements Nicaragua. More re- 
cently, members Congress both sides 
the Nicaragua debate introduced legisla- 
tion provide additional support ‘‘to assist 
non-violent groups working bring democ- 
ter Kostmayer called this ‘‘the first 
favor democracy. 

Mr. Nichols stands outside this consensus 
and surely apologist for Sandinista 
repression, not actual accomplice. 

CARL GERSHMAN 
President 


National Endowment for Democracy 
Washington, D.C. 


THE REVIEW 


John Spicer Nichols tells that the Sandi- 
nista argument that the U.S. covertly funds 
the opposition press true. However, the 
only alleged CIA connection cited one sup- 
posedly authorized President Carter 
1979. Nichols admits there hard evi- 
dence’’ suggest that Prensa has re- 
ceived any funding since. Nevertheless, 
CJR fit compromise and endanger Vi- 
oletta Chamorro and her proud and coura- 
geous staff Prensa with that kind 
innuendo. 

Journalists and especially champions 
press freedom like the Review should 
rallying behind their colleagues Nicaragua 
rather than sniping them and giving the 
government excuses impose further re- 
JOSEPH FARAH 

Executive editor 


The Leader Newspapers 
Glendale, Calif. 


THE REVIEW: 


John Spicer wrote 
article, trying argue that Prensa re- 
ceived money from the CIA. prove 
participation the affair, Mr. Nichols, using 
half-truths, states that article wrote that 
appeared The Washington Post out 
tour the United States sponsored 


would like have the opportunity 
reveal the other part reality that Mr. Ni- 
chols, most probably intentionally, con- 
cealed: The tour refers was sponsored 
the United States Information Center and 
took place September 1985. article 
was published the Post February 
1986, five months after the trip. regard 
the intention article influence the 
vote renewed military aid 
the think that Mr. Nichols has 
the right his own opinions, but should 
have tried prove his point through the study 
the content article, not simple 
affirmation. 


ROBERTO CARDENAL CHAMORRO 
San José, Costa Rica 


John Spicer Nichols replies: Prensa re- 
ceived financial assistance from the U.S. 
government and private organizations that 
also were funding the contra rebels attempt- 
ing overthrow the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. That’s not half-truth, falsehood, 
innuendo Gershman, Farah, and Car- 
denal claim. That’s fact. 

They want more substantiation. Here is: 
The CIA’s covert funding Prensa has 
been independently confirmed Newsweek 
(July 25, page 44) and Washington Post 
investigative reporter Bob Woodward 
Veil, page 113), among others. NED funding 
and Gershman’s ties with the NSC are es- 
tablished half-inch thick file corre- 
spondence between him and Walter Raymond 
the facto NSC supervisor 
that obtained under the Freedom In- 
formation Act. affiliation with the 
CIA, the NSC, and Oliver North’s anti-San- 
dinista propaganda operations docu- 
mented the Report the Congressional 
Committees Investigating the Iran-Contra 
Affair (pages and 34) and 
deposition the committees’ investigators 
(Appendix Volume 22, pages 1-520). 

None this information had been released 
when the Tower Commission, USIA auditors, 
and The New York Times editorialist ab- 
solved Gershman’s Endowment. Further, 
Gershman knows perfectly well that the NED 
board sets general priorities and does not 
deal with line items the budgets its 
grantees. is, therefore, easy for the staff 
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the Endowment its grantees funnel 
tax dollars into projects not specifically ap- 
proved the board and frowned Con- 
gress. 

Perhaps Gershman would care explain 
why facilitated request Raymond for 
NED funding contra political project 
1985 when direct U.S. funding the contras 
was prohibited Congress. might also 
wish explain why, the NED’s relation- 
ship with Raymond and the NSC not prob- 
lematic, has repeatedly and unequivocally 
denied that any such relationship exists. 

The charge Gershman, Farah, and 
Cardenal that reporting endangers the 
staff Prensa and press freedom gen- 
erally Nicaragua obfuscation. did not 
send receive CIA money; merely reported 
the transaction. Further, the source 
Prensa’s funding has been known for years 
Managua and, course, Washington. 
The only ones kept the dark about the 
arrangement were the people footing the bill 
the U.S. taxpayers. there problem, 
it’s not due the messenger. 


Libel and damages 


THE REVIEW: 


found fascinating yet troubling your piece 


Information 
about AIDS. 


Questions about the 
global AIDS epidemic? 
Call write the 


World Health 
Global Programme AIDS: 


Telephone (41 22) 91-21-11 
Geneva, Switzerland 


AIDS 
worldwide effort will stop 


The World Health Organization 
Global Programme AIDS (GPA) 
1211 Geneva 27, Switzerland 


September/October) and the convoluted 
twists and turns that lurk behind seemingly 
straightforward question whether jour- 
nalist about permission review and 
use source’s private documents. have 
idea the true answer that question 
which, apparently, may now examined 
court law result Winters’s libel 
suit. 

connection with that suit, you report that 
Winters claims Greeley’s accusation that 
lied this score not only false but that 
will substantial damage his reputation 
aspiring journalist. What not dis- 
cussed the article the damage that 
journalist can inflict upon himself and the 
profession suing angry source for 
libel. 

strikes that journalist should the 
first appreciate, and the last pursue lit- 
igation over, the heat and acrimony that will 
often flow from the aggressive gathering and 
publication controversial information. 
suing his source, Winters perhaps making 
name for himself, but the name 

HENRY KAUFMAN 
General counsel 


Libel Defense Resource Center 
New York, 


defense DEPTH 


TO THE REVIEW: 


set right the falsehoods and misrepresen- 
tations about DEPTH marring Michael 
article, Ride U.S. News 
May/June), would take volumes. 
shall use the space allotted address the 
most blatant. 

odd feature Hoyt’s treatment 
DEPTH the willingness U.S. News staf- 
fers with praise for DEPTH identified, 
while most our detractors remain name- 
less. suspect that the opposition was fact 
gunning for owner and publisher Mortimer 
Zuckerman and, lacking the guts fight him 
openly, used DEPTH their whipping boy. 
can only marvel the ethics magazine 
like yours abetting this sort hole-in-the- 
corner conspiracy. would like challenge 
you name our defamers ask them 
come forward and face the consequences 
the damage they have wrought. 

The untruths and innuendo begin Hoyt’s 
lead. DEPTH’s association with U.S. News 
started with trial run December 1986. 
Three months later, after were commis- 
sioned produce the cover story about U.S. 
hostages Lebanon forty-eight hours flat, 
Zuckerman invited New York dis- 


cuss long-term association. DEPTH was 
asked for good deal more than its regular 
service: substantial contribution all U.S. 
News’s major foreign coverage, regular 
supply its international sections, major sto- 
ries, and from six eight cover stories 
year. 

DEPTH’s role was defined being 
pump content into the World Report half 
the magazine’s name keeping steady 
supply world scoops that would beat the 
American competition the draw. 

All this very much our street; 
DEPTH’s forte beating the field front- 
page stories and original angles and percep- 
tions important world events. spec- 
ialize particularly presenting abstruse and 
sensitive topics, like Gulf conflicts, lu- 
cid, readable manner. Our service custom- 
ized, and employ first-rate professional 
newsmen (not academics Hoyt misre- 
ported) with exceptional sources and long 
expertise. 

must also set the record straight the 
damaging assertion unnamed 
News editor that DEPTH began file more 
and more copy. The shoe was the other 
foot. U.S. News editors bombarded with 
requests for special coverage major areas 
outside the beats offered cover the 
start the Gulf, the Middle East, interna- 
tional terrorism. was sometimes hard 
keep with the demand. Our expansion 
Africa, the Soviet Union, and Central Amer- 
ica came about their insistence. 

Just one sample this: August 18, 
1987, unusually lengthy telex, signed 
Hank Trewhitt and addressed me, re- 
quested ‘‘a major for the issue featuring 
the seventieth anniversary the Soviet 
Union, containing updates the Soviet 
leadership, army, and KGB, well 
the economy and society. When visited 
Washington early September, was asked 
talk senior U.S. News staff members 
Gorbachev’s standing, background for that 
special issue. 

the same time, the junior staff began 
grumbling, reflecting its reluctance absorb 
brand journalism outside their experi- 
ence, imposed them bosses dissatisfied 
with the magazine’s traditional milk-and-wa- 
ter fare. Hoyt picked the rumblings, but 
misrepresented their cause. His endeavors 
prove nonexistent case against DEPTH 
carried him one falsehood another 
you will now see. 

News’s March cover article, 
Ayatollah’s Big which marked the 
first time the Iranian side Irangate had ever 
appeared Western publication clearly 
held under exhaustive investigation 
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U.S. News’s most competent staff. You 
pointed this out yourself, what was the 
beef? 

Interestingly, seven months later, Oc- 
tober 26, 1987, U.S. News ran short piece 
confirming the article’s basic proposition: 
analysts Washington have 
come around believing that the U.S., 
the outset the arms-for-hostages deal with 
Iran, was indeed .”’ 

According Hoyt, the Kuwaiti tanker 
Bridgeton was ‘‘widely reported have 
struck while DEPTH misquoted 
claiming the ship ‘‘was actually hit 
Iranian man with explosives strapped his 

Neither these statements true. the 
time, Lloyds London’s marine experts and 
British marine sabotage experts interviewed 
Reuters were skeptical DEPTH was 
about the mine theory. They argued that 
sea mine would have damaged the Bridgeton 
that particular way, especially view 
the prevailing sea currents. for DEPTH’s 
account, never mentioned any man 
explosives strapped his but only 
postulated ‘‘most probable’’ frogman 
riding motorized torpedo. 

The next falsehood not double but 
triple: DEPTH, according Hoyt, claimed, 
story also killed for lack ver- 
ification, that the pilot Iraqi jet that 
fired missiles the U.S. frigate Stark last 
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mass media writing, editing and design, ethics and 
responsibility, international communication, and 
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mass media writing, and editing and design, and 
supervise the student newspaper. The third 
opening requires person with competence pub- 
lic relations and advertising teach public rela- 
tions, advertising, public information, theory and 
literature, and current issues. All courses are 
taught English and are the B.A. M.A. 
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May was actually Russian East Euro- 
pean.’’ There was nothing kill, because 
DEPTH reported such thing. The story 
started not with DEPTH but Washington 
and U.S. News asked DEPTH check out. 
Our Gulf sources said the Stark might have 
been attacked not one Iraqi jet but two, 
and surmised that one these jets might have 
been piloted East European. There was 
also unsubstantiated rumor which 
reported such that Iraq had hired East 
German pilots for its air force. The only hard- 
and-fast fact emanating from DEPTH 
which still holds true was that Iraq refused 
allow American investigators question 
the pilots who carried out the attack. Your 
account this episode therefore outra- 
geously wide the mark. 

Another piece fiction: story 
that Syria was building billion-dollar water 
project cut off water Israel was spiked 
for lack 

Fact one: reported that the Syrian proj- 
ect cut off water not from Israel but from 
Jordan, story later picked other 
papers. happens that after months 
anxious negotiation with the Syrians, Jordan 
last summer quite publicly signed formal 
agreement water distribution. The Syrian 
bulldozers working the project are clearly 
visible anyone visiting the Syrian-Jorda- 
nian border district. 

Yet another fiction: 


. SO was a story 
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New York, 10017, before January 1989. 


INDIANA School Journalism 
Bloomington has university support for ex- 
panded opportunities, including new positions, 
and seeks applications for five tenure-track posi- 
tions for 1989-90. Three will assistant pro- 
fessor and two associate full professor. The 
School eager hire persons with teaching and 
research interests media history, law, commu- 
nication processes and effects, critical theory, and/ 
advertising. The School also eager hire 
least one person with strong interest teaching 
editing. All applicants must have commitment 
teaching print reporting and editing, broadcast 
news, media management, advertising well 
their area research, professional creative 
activity. Professional experience expected all 
applicants. The School particularly welcomes ap- 
plications from mid-career media professionals 
these areas. Appointments are for 10-month school 
year; two-course teaching load per semester. In- 
diana University Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer and encourages applications from 
minorities and women. Send letter, vita, three ref- 
erence letters, and transcripts to: Trevor Brown, 
Dean, School of Journalism, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 47405. Deadline November 
25, 1988. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, The School Journal- 
ism Indianapolis seeks applications for as- 
sistant associate professor (tenure track) teach 
advertising and/or public relations, well an- 
other specialty such media history, reporting, 
editing, media ethics. Ph.D. degree desirable. 
Media experience, and commitment scholarly 


referring Iranian submarines 
the Persian Gulf after U.S. News reporters 
concluded that Iran has 
What reporters? 

never reported that Iran had sub- 
marine fleet, only that Iran had built number 
primitive mini-subs which had started 
trials. Any reporter worth his salt could have 
found this out did from seamen 
who had been Bandar Abbas and seen the 
midget craft with their own eyes. Somewhat 
later, August 1987, the 
Herald Tribune carried story bearing Bah- 
rain dateline and headed IRAN READY DE- 
PLOY ITS FIRST SUBMARINE. that isn’t 
enough, might direct Hoyt and his inform- 
ants source even they will acknowledge 
authoritative: the Military 
published the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies London. 
page 99, states: order: six Type-1200 
subs; more sub stated under domestic 
construction, maybe for 

Now, may take issue with your portrayal 
Mortimer Zuckerman editor who 
with his magazine’s credibility 
employing DEPTH. This statement un- 
justly impugns DEPTH’s credibility and 
Zuckerman’s judgment. DEPTH were 
impressed his bold vision how news 
magazine should produced this day and 
age. Unfortunately, also found was 
hindered imprinting his vision and will 


activity expected all applicants. Appointments 
are for 10-month school year; two-course teaching 
load per semester. Indiana University Equal 
Opportunity Employer and encourages applica- 
tions from minorities and women. Send letter, vita, 
three reference letters, and transcripts to: James 
Brown, Associate Dean, School Journalism, 
IUPUI, 4106, 902 New York Street, In- 
dianapolis, 46223. Deadline: Nov. 25, 1988. 


TENURE TRACK TEACHING POSITION, Jour- 
nalism Department, San Francisco State Univer- 
sity, beginning September 1989. Assistant 
associate professor, rank depending qualifica- 
tions: bachelor master’s degree with extensive 
professional experience; alternatively, Ph.D. with 
several years experience. Ability teach editing, 
newswriting, reporting, design, and advise pub- 
lications. Previous teaching preferred. Department 
accredited and has three programs newspaper, 
magazine, photojournalism. Students frequently 
win awards for reporting and photojournalism. The 
department committed ethnic integration 
student and faculty population. Send letter ap- 
plication, vita, samples work journalist and 
syllabus course candidate’s area strongest 
expertise to: Betty Medsger, Chair, Journalism De- 
partment, SFSU, 1600 Holloway Avenue, San 
Francisco, 94132. Call (415) 338-2663. Dead- 
line: November 15, 1988. equal opportunity/ 
affirmative action employer. 


WRITERS WANTED for new newsletter jour- 
nalism ethics. We’re looking for reporters and ed- 
itors write about tough calls involving ethical 
dilemma that they have faced the job. $500 
paid acceptance for articles approximately 
1000 words. Contact: Robin Hughes, Editor, 
FineLine, 600 Main, Louisville, 40202. 
(502) 584-8182. 
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the pages U.S. News pressures coming 
from less farsighted staff. The magazine suf- 
fers from this internal conflict. 

for myself (who, incidentally, contrib- 
uted The Foreign Report not 
but regularly for twelve years 
its chief foreign correspondent), cannot 
let the suggestion that DEPTH its editor 
are not accessible phone unchallenged. 
Our telephone numbers Jerusalem are (2) 
221590, 245267, 243701, and 824094, Our 
number (2) 233693; also have 
Fax number London: 01-935-7242. 

GIORA SHAMIS 
Editor 


DEPTH 
Jerusalem, 


Michael Hoyt replies: don’t like using un- 
identified sources general, but seemed 
necessary this case because the people 
spoke with who still work for U.S. News did 
not want their names printed next their 
thoughts for fear retribution. But talked 
enough experienced editors and reporters 
feel safe concluding that there were 
widespread doubts about work. 

for who requested the increasing 
ume work, was owner and editor Mort 
Zuckerman who told that were in- 
undated with material from and 
that, because the volume, the magazine 
could not the material its satisfac- 
tion. U.S. News’s top editors did verify the 
story their satisfaction. The 
that they may have been too easily 
satisfied. 

article reported, one two men the 
magazine sent Israel work with Mr. 
Shamis the piece told his editors did 
not believe reporting and told 
colleague thought the artitle had been 
The editor Washington who 
ended writing the Sting’’ piece re- 
fused byline, part because his skepticism 
about the piece quite That 
U.S News run blind item its 
its own story does not prove much. 

Mr. Shamis complains about descrip- 
tions four stories DEPTH supplied U.S. 
News. None these stories ran the mag- 

zine because editors felt they could not 
verified, and relied sources’ descrip- 
tions the pieces. Some Mr. Shamis’s 
complaints are puzzling, however. Shamis 
says DEPTH never reported that the pilot 
the jet that fired missiles the frigate Stark 
was Russian East European, for example, 
but the next sentence says that 
Gulf sources ‘‘surmised that one these jets 
might have been piloted East Euro- 
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Whether suicide frogman 
was motorized torpedo’’ had 
strapped his seems less 
important than whether DEPTH had enough 
real information challenge the widely ac- 
cepted report that the Bridgeton had been 
struck mine. And proof that Iran has 
submarines, which U.S. News doubted 
enough kill another DEPTH piece, Shamis 
cites Herald Tribune article. 
But that article cites only Iranian military 
announcement that Iran would deploy sub- 
marine. The article goes on: was not 
possible confirm the report, which offered 
details. {he London-based International 
Institute for Strategic Studies lists sub- 
marines the Iranian Navy. Navy sources 
West Germany said Iran might have de- 
veloped mini-submarine but would 
months before could fully operational.”’ 


Murder Mexico 


‘‘Who’s Killing All These 
September/October), the Review re- 
ported that the most recent murder Mex- 
ican journalist had occurred April. The 
statement was correct when the story was 
written, but not when appeared: pregnant 
anchorwoman Linda Bejarano was murdered 
July Juarez, Mexico. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was startled when read your article 
the long string murders Mexican jour- 
nalists that the killings may, 
fact, have had nothing with the victims’ 
professional 

The ongoing murders journalists has 
everything with their professional lives. 
did research that country 1986 and 
again 1987 and never heard instance 
when journalist’s death could not linked 
his her job. many occasions, the 
motive for murder may more closely re- 
lated the incredible system bribery 
found the Mexican press rather than the 
process gathering information, but still 
work-related. 

STEVE DEVITT 
News editor 


Big Horn County News 
Hardin, Mont. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the January/ 
February issue, letters should received 
November 18. Letters are subject editing 
for clarity and space. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION 
CONTACT 


PETER RANDALL 
IAN BRETT 
TERESA CHIU 
Hong Kong Economic 
Trade Office 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New York, 10019 
(212) 265-8888 

MELINDA PARSONS 
Hong Kong Economic 
Trade Office 

180 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, 94104 
(415} 397-2215 


REPORTERS AND EDITORS, 
PLEASE NOTE: 


PUBLIC RADIO 


has two major sources 
programming: 
American Public Radio (APR) 
and 
National Public Radio (NPR) 


Business Today, Good Evening, The 
Thistle Shamrock, MONITORA- 
DIO, and Prairie Home Companion 
are among the 200+ hours pro- 
gramming per week distributed 
American Public Radio. 

Morning Edition and All Things 
Considered are distributed Na- 
tional Public Radio. 

Please check your stories care- 
fully. For more info, call Dan Jensen 
APR: (612) 290-1218. 

are: 


American Public Radio 
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Campaigning: Gov. Duka- 


Blind woman forced cop clean 
warning 
issued 


Lawrence, Mass., Eag/e-Tribune 9/4/88 


State Recycling Skyrockets 1988 


Chile Bars Opposition Videotape Dealing With Torture From Television 


SCHOOLS Magazine Editor 


Inmates, Boy Scouts may used 


The Barnstable Pat Hyannis Ss.) 9/8/88 


FDA demands leaky condoms 


Miss America 
get new image 
Minneapolis Star Tribune 7/4/88 
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